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“Only Through Education” 


I have a letter from a man interested in the 
education of our young people for the future. 
His plan has been placed before educational 
authorities in Great Britain and her dominions. 
He sends it to me because he feels that we, 
like Great Britain, must have a spur to release 
our greatest efforts in the future. This spur 
must be love of creative work . . . How can 
we awaken this spirit in the common man? 
Obviously, only through education. 


—MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
in “My Day”. 
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We outfit the entire Family from Head 
to Toe 


for LADIES| for MEN |for Children 


Coats Suits Coats 
Dresses Coats Suits 
Suits Underwear Dresses 
Sport Togs Sweaters Hosiery 
Millinery Socks Underwear 
Lingerie Gloves Play Togs 


Hosiery Work Gloves|School Togs 





SHOES FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


ARMYs NAVY 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


Right across the Street opposite Rialte 
Theatre 





WILD FLOWERS 
OF THE PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES 
By Elizabeth Burnett Flock 


The chief characteristics are given 
by which more than 200 of our wild 
flowers may be recognized. There is 
a sketch accompanying each flower. 
which is arranged alphabetically by 
the common name. 


The excellent photographs illustrate 
various types of country to be found 
in the area covered by the book. 


BE READY FOR THE WILD 
FLOWER SEASON WITH A 
COPY OF THIS NEW 
AUTHORITATIVE BOOK. 


Price Postpaid 75c 


F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 





THE NEW “V” 16MM 





While Filmosounds are avail- 
able only to the armed forces 
and to soldiers of the produc- 
tion front, this new model is 
indicative of “better things to 
come.” 


The new “V” 16MM Filmo- 
sound is typical of the quality 
and precision you expect from 
Filmo products ... sturdy .. . 
precision built . . . easy t» op- 
erate . . . dependable. 


Write for 
This 
Catalogue 
Write for your 
copy of the new 
Short Subject 

Catalogue . . 
over 700 rental 
films, sound and 
silent. 25c¢ re- 
funded on first 
rental of any of its films. 


ASSOCIATED 
SCREEN NEWS 


LIMITED 


1330 Sherbrooke St.W. 100 Adelaide St. W. 
MONTREAL TORONTO 
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TAKING NOTES 


E LISTENED in on the debate in the Legislature on the Bill 
to Amend The School Act. Ninety-five per cent at least of 
the discussion focused on the section raising the statutory mini- 

mum salary of teachers from $70 to $75 per month, — $840 to $900 
per annum. 


Teachers have no reason to feel other than satisfied, even grati- 
fied, at the general attitude shown by the Legislature towards the pro- 
fession and the services that teachers are performing. As a matter of 
fact we don’t remember hearing a single member of the Legislature 
speaking on the question who suggested that $75 per month was too 
high a minimum salary for teachers, although Mr. George McLachlan 
came closest to this when he suggested that the present minimum 
salary was not too bad for a green Normal School graduate and that 
it was little use having highly paid teachers to work on starving child- 
ren. Several other members on the opposition benches (Independents) 
and the Independent Social Credit member, after stating that they 
ge think that teachers were receiving too much, wound up with 
a “butt”. 












party lines were eliminated, so that the debate became a free for 
all. The only time during which the debate seemed to become 
a party issue was on the amendment proposed by Mr. McLachlan which 
if adopted would have made the minimum $70 per month plus a cost 
of liying bonus of $5 per month—just the same thing, only stated 
differently—to make it conform to the desires expressed in the School 
Trustees’ Association letter to members. Even then some members 
of the Independent group voted against this amendment. 


A per lines. the Bill was a Government Bill it was evident that 


Practically all the objections submitted against the raising of 
the statutory minimum were based on the objections from trustees. 
Mr. R. E. Ansley however did much to spike the arguments by a 
veiled allusion to the opposition of the Trustees’ Association, He 
made reference to the voluminous correspondence received by mem- 
bers, hinting the source of their inspiration, and there was not one case 
quoted by any member during the debate respecting any communica- 
tion or protest against the raising of the minimum being received from 
Mr. Ordinary Citizen. Mr. Ansley also pointed out that no person 
or organization other than trustees had lobbied him either in person, 
by correspondence or by any other means. 


ISTENING to the debate oné could not help feeling that if there 

was any opinion opposed.to.the..proposal, other than from trus- 

tees, it would have been brought: to light by members of the 
Legislature during the debate... The matter. had been well publicized 
by the Premier’s reference to his intentions in the speech from the 
throne, the newspapers had given considerable prominence to the 
matter, and it is therefore fair to assume; that the public as a whole 
endorsed the proposal. One also gained the impression that whatever 
opposition there was to the idea in the Legislature arose practically 
in its entirety from the exigencies.of party politics: that is to say the 
official opposition voted much more strongly than did the other~séc- 
tion of the House for the amendment proposed by one of their, own 
party. 


We think the debate did a great deal of good, inasmuch as so 
many tributes were paid to the teaching profession and the importance 
of their work. Mr. J. J. Bowlen, when one or two other members of 
_ the Independent party balked.on supporting Mr. McLachlan’s amend- 
ment, indirectly asserted that. the teachers were too. poorly paid, for 
as he put it, he pays workers'on his ranch not less than $75 per, month 
and board. The inference is obvious. 


One almost wondered why a little bit more stress was not laid 
on the fact that the. increaseed school grants (the $224,000 referred 
to in our last month’s editorial) provided to assist School Divisions 
with an assessment below $95,000 per room would more than cover— 
almost double—the additional salary appropriations which. may. be 
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required to meet the increased minimum salary in such School Div- 
isions, 


F PRESS comment is any criterion of the general attitude of the 

Province (and we believe it is) the public reaction to the new legisla- 

tion is entirely favorable. As an example, an editorial in the Calgary 
Albertan under the heading “Some Useful Legislation” contains the 
following sentence: “The increase in teachers’ salaries to a minimum 
of $900 a year was long overdue.” 


Friends of education in Alberta owe thanks to the members of 
the Legislature who held the bridge for the good of the boys and 
girls of the Province, and spoke and voted on the merits of the 
proposal irrespective of the pressure campaign exerted toward them 
from. outside the House to thwart Premier Aberhart’s championship 
of raising the statutory minimum. The success is one more feather in 
the cap of Alberta’s progressive educational set-up. 


+ + + + + 


The attention of readers is directed also to the new Act to Regulate 
the Operation of Schools during. Wartime..This.is 
reprinted on page 21 of this issue. 


ELEVENTH ANN UAL SESSION 


BANFF SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


July 28th - August 28th, 1943. 
Offering courses in 


Art, Music, Drama, Short Story Writing, 
Weaving and Design, and Oral French 


SPECIAL NOTE TO TEACHERS 


re Scholarships to Banff School of Fine Arts 

Do you know that four scholarships are ops to Alberta high school 
students in the Drama Division of the school 

There are also four scholarships available in the Art Division, two in 
Oral French and four in the Applied Art Section. 

Junior Courses in Art and Theatre are’ open to school students. 


For particulars apply 
DIRECTOR 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA. 
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EDUCATION IN THE 


LEGISLATURE 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 


Editor’s Note: In the March issue 
of The A.T.A. Magazine a report was 
given of the substance of the address 
of the Premier and Minister of Edu- 


cation insofar as it related to Educa- 
tion. 


Mr. Massom (Social Credit, Wain- 
wright) in the budget debate recom- 
mended the abolition of the Social 


Service Tax suggesting that it be re- 
placed by a two per cent Sales Tax 
or Consumer Tax. It was his opinion 
that this would provide a more equit- 
able distribution of the tax burden 
and provide sufficient funds for dif- 
ferent social services including edu- 
cation. It was his opinion that if this 
were done the minimum salary could 
be raised from $840 to $940. 


ITEMS FROM THE BUDGET SPEECH 


Elmer Roper (C.C.F., Edmonton) 
commended the estimates which called 
for an increase. of over $200,000 in 
school grants, the assumption being 
that it would enable the school dis- 
tricts to pay higher salaries to teach- 


ers. He thought that the whole ques- 
tion of financing education and pro-. 
viding equal educational opportunity” 


in all parts of the Province,.and an 


equalization of the burden of financ- | 


ing it should be the’ subject. of a thor~ 
ough investigation: He wished ‘to! give 


credit to which the Department of.. 


Education is entitled ‘for its progres- 
sive educational methods. However 
he contended it was also necessary to 
follow through and ensure equality 
of distribution of the burden. of. cost. 
Whatever difference of opinion, there 
might be as to how this might be 
accomplished, there is no disagree- 
ment about the need for it being done 
and the subject should be given thor- 
ough study by a committee or a com- 
mission composed of representatives 
of school boards, the teaching pro- 
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fession and the general public. He 
also suggested that the longer we 206) 
on with’ thé -patchwork pattern of 
school finance, the harder it will be: 
finally to arrive at an ordinary equit- 


: able ‘solution. 


With reference to school grants, J., 
H. Walker (Independent, Warner) 
read communications from trustees of! 


Lethbridge and Galt (Stirling) School 


Districts contending that if the mini-! 
mum’ salary: of $900 were put into! 
effect. the whole financial set-up of 
the school districts would be upset,’ 
since the districts concerned have, al- 
ready. levied taxes for the ensuing’ 
year. 


_E. J..Martin (Independent, Peace 
River) read letters also from school 
boards and said he agreed with 
the view expressed in these letters 
that the Government should assume a 
larger share of educational costs. It 
was only logical, in his opinion, that 
if the Government raises the minimum ' 
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salary it should at the same time also 
provide school boards with money to 
meet such costs. He also claimed that 
$900 minimum was a burden on dis- 
tricts unable to pay the minimum and 
he congratulated the teachers in his 
area in acting so decently in their 
negotiations with the school boards 
and accepting salaries below the mini- 
mum. 


The Premier and Minister of Edu- 
cation in reply to several speakers 
observed that school districts now 
paying a schedule higher than the 
$900 proposed minimum would not be 
affected by the change. It was also 
pointed out that the additional $224,- 
000 provided in the estimates to be 


TOMYN CRITICAL OF 


The following words of Mr. Wm. 
Tomyn (Social Credit, Willingdon) 
are published at the request of a body 
of teachers: 


I was pleased to see one thing of 
great importance to Education—in- 
creased school grants. This item, 
taken in conjunction with the Hon- 
ourable Premier’s suggestion that the 
House may be called upon to. raise 
the statutory minimum salary of 
teachers from $840 to $900 per an- 
num, will be good news for teachers, 
and will do something to keep Al- 
berta in the forefront as far as its 
educational system is concerned. 

As a teacher, I have had serious 
misgivings about the bickering be- 
tween the trustees’ association and 
the teachers’ association. The trustees 
yet, (that is, outside the cities) I am 
sorry to say, do not seem to appreciate 
the fact. that the only satisfactory 
way business can be done with a 
large staff is by collective bargaining. 
They seem to resent teachers assert- 
ing their rights to appoint whomso- 
ever they will to bargain collectively 
on their behalf. On the other hand, 
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allocated amongst school boards with 
an average assessment of less than 
$95,000 per room was an important 
step in the direction of assisting the 
poorer School Districts to meet the 
additional expenditures involved by 
raising the statutory minimum. The 
Premier further suggested that under 
the new Grants Act school boards 
which provided increased facilities 
would get increased grants. He 
stated the purpose in the main was 
to enable all students ultimately to 
receive High School education. (See 
Editorial page 1, March issue). The 
Premier also stated that the proposed 
action was a step toward the final 
stage of free education for all: 


A.T.A. GOVERNMENT 


an outsider could not feel that all the 
wrong was on one side. Unfortunately 
happenings at the last Easter Con- 
vention of teachers gave some trus- 
tees grounds for believing that teach- 
ers do not want to negotiate with 
school boards who, as they took it, 
were called upon to “stand and de- 
liver”. That was an unfortunate reso- 
lution, but that is not the attitude 
of the teachers of this Province as 
I know them. It is my opinion and 
I believe the opinion of-other mem- 
bers of this House that conditions 
are not too healthy in the A.T.A. at 
the present time. There have been 
examples during recent months of 
headstrong attitudes and unfortunate 
results arising therefrom which, in 
my opinion, tend to lessen consider- 
ably the respect for and prestige of 
the A.T.A. This respect and prestige 
was secured after years of devoted 
effort of its competent executive 
officer backed by elected members of 
the executive council who are teachers 
of outstanding merit and educational 
authorities. The A.T.A. must “put 
its own house in order.” 





WHEN ADVISING BOYS and.GIRLS 


LEAVING SCHOOL 


Radio offers outstanding opportunities for profit- 
able and permanent careers to all wideawake young 
Canadian men and women. The work is interesting, 
and commands higher than average pay. Because of 
a serious shortage of trained workers, desirable posi- 
tions with Government Departments and Leading 
Manufacturers are open. A carefully planned course 
is essential, but Students need know nothing of radio 
beforehand. Radio College of Canada invites en- 
quiries on their special training courses in Wireless 
Operating and Radio Technology, which may be 
taken in Day or Evening Classes, or by Home Study. 
All Students do practical work on actual equip- 
ment of the latest types. Fees are moderate, and 
payable in easy instalments. Full information gladly 
supplied to Teachers, Parents or young men and 
women 1614 years of age and up, with at least 3 
years of High School training. 


RADIO COLLEGE OF CANADA 


54 BLOOR STREET WEST TORONTO 
FOR OVER 14 YEARS A LEADING SCHOOL IN CANADA 
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STATUTORY MINIMUM BEFORE THE 


LEGISLATURE 


(Reprinted from the Edmonton 
Bulletin) 


A government bill which would in- 
crease minimum salaries of school 
teachers from $840 per year to $900 
per year was given a stormy passage 
through the legislative committee of 
the whole Friday, touching off a 
three-hour debate and giving rise to 
three separate amendments, two of 
which were defeated, and one ruled 
out of order. 


Debate on the contentious issue 
commenced at 5 o’clock, and at 6 
the house arose for a two-hour recess, 
convening at 8 o’clock to continue dis- 
cussion of the salary-raising until 
almost 10 o’clock. 

The first amendment to the bill, 
moved by George McLachlan, Inde- 
pendent whip, Pembina, broke gov- 
ernment ranks on a standing vote. 

The amendment would have set the 
minimum salary of teachers at $70 
per month, with a $5 cost-of-living 
bonus added, making a total of $900 
per year. 

Chairman James Hartley, Social 
Credit, Macleod, declared the amend- 
ment lost by a vote of 22 against, 17 
for. 

Of the treasury benches, Hon. D. 
B. MacMillan, minister of agriculture, 
voted for the amendment, and Hon. 
N. E. Tanner, minister of lands and 
mines, Hon. W. A. Fallow, minister 
of public works, Hon. E. C. Manning, 
provincial secretary and minister of 
trade and industry, and Premier Wil- 
liam Aberhart voted against the 
amendment. Absent from the treas- 
ury benches when the vote was taken 
were Hon. Solon Low, provincial 
treasurer, Hon. Dr. W. W. . Cross, 
minister of health. 

Third Social Credit member voting 
for Mr. McLachlan’s motion was C. 
E. Gerhart, Coronation, Social Credit 
whip. 
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The opposition side of the house 
voted solidly for the motion, with the 
exception of four members, J. J. 
Bowlen, Liberal, Calgary; Hugh John 
Macdonald, Liberal, Edmonton; A. J. 
Morrison, Labor, Edson; and E. E. 
Roper, C.C.F. Edmonton. 


A second amendment, proposed by 
Mayor A. Davison, Independent, Cal- 
gary, would have made the province 
of Alberta responsible for $5 per 
month of the proposed $75 minimum 
monthly salary, for the fiscal year 
1948-44, the necessary funds to be 
secured from a vote in the estimates 
for Elementary and Secondary school 
grants. Mayor Davison’s amendment 
was ruled out of order, by Chairman 
Hartley, after a lengthy point-of- 
order discussion. 


A third amendment, by E. J. Mar- 
tin, Independent, Peace River, was 
on a different section of the Act, and 
concerned divisional boards in ham- 
lets, and their estimated expenditures. 
Mr. Martin’s motion was lost on a 
voice vote. 


The house, which in the afternoon 
was in committee of the whole assem- 
bly considering bills before reporting 
them for third reading, was speeding 
through a. lengthy agenda when the 
issue of teachers’ salaries was raised. 
At 6 o’clock the legislature rose for 
a..two-hour._ recess, with the.conten- 
tious issue still undecided. 


J. H. Walker, Independent, Warner, 
asked the government if it knew just 
how “popular” the bill raising the 
salaries really was. He said he had 
letters from many parts of his con- 
stituency, asking that he oppose the 
bill. 


Mr. Walker said they thought in 
his district the $60 raise in the mini- 
mum would mean a $60 raise in all 
teachers’ salaries. 











“We strenuously object, Mr. Chair- 
man,” he continued, “to a raise in 
the minimum from $840 to $900.” 
The Warner member suggested if the 
raise be granted, it should be done 
by bonus, as had been suggested 
earlier by George McLachlan, Inde- 
pendent, Pembina, rather than grant- 
ing a blanket salary raise. 


The Alberta School Trustees’ As- 
sociation, in a recent convention, 
went on record as opposing a salary 
increase at the present time, C. A. 
Reynolds, Independent Social Credit, 
Stettler, reminded the house. Mr. 
Reynolds said he was in favor of the 
teachers receiving a fair salary, and 
he felt they were not receiving a 
fair salary in comparison with other 
industries. 


School boards at present have the 
power to pay more than the minimum 
if they are able to do so. He said he 
opposed the clause in the bill which 
raised the wage minimum. 


Fred Anderson, Social Credit, Cal- 
gary, stated the objection raised by 
Mr. McLachlan, that the average 
earning of western farmers was $600 
per year, was no reason for not rais- 
ing the teachers’ salaries. 


Referring to Mr. Reynolds’ re- 
marks, Mr. Anderson said, “I am 
thinking of a larger body than the 
school trustees when I say the salaries 
should be raised—I am thinking of 
the school children of the province.” 


TEACHERS ! 


70 Bond Street 


We cordially invite you to examine the books in our display 
at your Easter Convention, and especially recommend to you: 
. THE NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS 

. . THE NEW HEALTH AND GROWTH SERIES 

.. . THE AIR-AGE EDUCATION SERIES 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 





R..E. Ansley, Social Credit, Leduc, 
rising in the debate, said as far as 
he knew, only school boards were 
opposing the amendment. He told of 
three trips through his constituency 
since the proposed salary increase had 
been made public, and had heard no 
opposition to the increase. 


School inspectors, he added had 
told him earlier of the ‘absolute need” 
of such an increase. 


“We should think of this salary 
clause from the standpoint of the boys 
and girls,” Wm. Tomyn, Social Credit, 
Willingdon, asserted. Mr. Tomyn, a 
teacher, said there was nothing to 
attract more trainees to the Normal 
schools, with the salaries as low as 
they are at present. 


He told of making a survey in the 
high school in which he taught, of the 
students who were willing to become 
teachers, and could find only three 
who would do so. Asked why there 
were no more volunteers for the 
teaching profession than this, students 
had replied there was more money to 
be made in other professions and 
industries. 


Raising the minimum salary to $900 
per year would give teachers $70 a 
month, A. V. Bourcier, Social Credit, 
Lac St. Anne, stated. “This is a very 
small contribution,” Mr. Bourcier 
said. He added he did not think the 
farmers pay all of the teachers’ 
salaries. 
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“The bulk of the increase will be 
paid by others than farmers,” Mr. 
Bourcier said. 


“A dishwasher is worth $75 a 
month,” he added. “Surely we can 
look upon the teaching profession as 
most important for the good of the 
nation.” 


The Lac Ste. Anne member said 
if he thought it would have a chance 
of survival, he would propose. an 
amendment that the minimum be 
raised to $1,000 per year, instead of 
$900. 

The ability of farmers to pay the 
increased salaries should be consid- 
ered first, George McLachlan, Inde- 
pendent, Pembina, stated: He pointed 
out that many farmers had left their 
farms, and lumbermen the woods, for 
more lucrative fields of endeavor. 

“What is the use of highly-paid 
teachers, if school children are ill- 
clothed and ill-fed?” Mr. McLachlan 
asked. 

The teachers, he said, are entitled 
to all they can get, provided the 
money can be found to pay them. 

“T’ll grant you the teachers deserve 
their raise,”” Mr. McLachlan added, 
“but the farmers should get first 
consideration, as they are in the lower 
wage bracket of the two.” 

The change, he thought, should not 
be made statutory, but should be vari- 
able, according to the times. 

A. J. Hooke, Social Credit, Rocky 
Mountain House, said “we know the 
teaching profession is the lowest of 
all professions.” 

“The question boils down to one 
thing—where is the money coming 
from?” 

“Today, we are finding money by 
the billions to show boys how to kill, 
and how to die. Surely, then, we can 
find money to show them how to live,” 
he added. 

Mr. Hooke said it was possible in 
Alberta to increase the teachers’ pay, 
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without it costing the farmers one 
cent. 


If the minimum salary for teachers 
was $540 instead of $840, and it was 
proposed to raise it to $600, instead 
of $900, it would be opposed in this 
house, and by school boards, J. Percy 
Page, Independent, Edmonton, told 
the house. 


“We are getting today in the teach- 
ing profession the type of student we 
ought not to get,” he said, referring 
to students in Normal schools, who 
were to become teachers. This con- 
clusion he based on a survey of the 
education field in Alberta, made by a 
member of the University of Alberta’s 
college of education. ~ 


Mr. Page, who is in charge of a 
commercial school in Edmonton, said 
a Grade 11 commercial student was 
able to make $65 a month when 
through schooling, but a Normal stu- 
dent, who had Grade 12 training. 
could only make $70, after the special 
training received. 


“Democracy is cradled in the 
humblest schoolroom in this province,” 
Mr. Page reminded members. 


E. O. Duke, Social Credit, Pincher 
Creek-Crow’s Nest, said education was 
a burden in Alberta, which fell largely 
on the shoulders of the farmers. In his 
constituency, composed of both farm- 
ers and miners, he had not heard a 
single protest over the increase. 


Mr. Duke advocated the $500,000 
grant by the province to the univer- 
sity being given instead to primary 
schools, with the Dominion govern- 
ment paying the university grant. 


Mayor Davison, speaking on the 
bill, said he was firmly convinced that 
the $75 monthly minimum as set up 
in the new bill was none too high. He 
suggested early in the evening sit- 
ting, that the government should as- 
sume the increased cost of teachers’ 
salaries, resulting from the bill, for 
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the first year after the bill becomes 
law. The Calgary mayor’s amending 
motion was not made until towards 
the end of the debate, two hours later. 


Mr. Roper told the house he would 
support the bill “unreservedly.” 


Alfred Speakman, Independent, 
Red Deer, said he must oppose the 
increase, mainly because the school 
trustees’ association had gone on rec- 
ord as opposing any increases at this 
time, and the passage of the bill would 
override this recommendation of the 
trustees. 


N. B. James, Social Credit, Edmon- 
ton: “I don’t think many farmers in 
the country who have children would 
object to paying a little more for 
safeguarding the future of the chil- 
dren.” 


Hugh John Macdonald, K.C.: I’m 
supporting the bill. It is of unequalled 





importance in education of our youth. 

Gordon E. Taylor, Social Credit, 
Drumheller: “Every member of the 
house realizes the importance of the 
work of teachers, and we all realize 
their salaries are too low.” 


A. J. Morrison: “I am pleased to 
see the premier has introduced this 
bill, and I hope he will extend it 
(salary increases) to the civil service, 
and then to other spheres.’’ 


J. J. Bowlen: “I’m paying $75 and 
board for ranch help. Surely we can 
pay the teachers more than that.” 

Wm. Masson, Social Credit, Wain- 
wright: “I think the farmer is going 
to bear the brunt of this, but he is 
paying all the tax on the land he is 
able to stand. If this increase is to 
come out of the farmer, I’m against 
it; if it comes out of general taxation, 
I’m for it.” 


ARGUMENTS OF TEACHER M.L.A.’s 


There were two outstanding con- 
tributions from teacher members to 
the debate on the amendment to The 
School Act raising the statutory mini- 
mum: that of Mr. J. Percy Page and 
Mr. Wm. Tomyni’s. The latter’s com- 
ments constitute a direct answer to 
the circular letter from the Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association to mem- 
bers of the Legislature and others, 
opposing the raise in the statutory 
minimum. . 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM ADDRESS 
BY MR. J. PERCY PAGE 


It is a remarkable thing that mem- 
bers on both sides of the House can 
forget politics and vote unanimously 
for anything that will better the eco- 
nomic welfare of the farmers and 
every other occupational group— 
EXCEPT THE TEACHERS! 


+ + & 
The moment this increase in mini- 
mum was proposed, the Alberta 


School Trustees’ Association got busy 
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and urged the constituency members 
to vote against the bill. I am not 
surprised that an honorable member 
claims to have received six protests 
from various schoolboards against this 
proposed increase. Under the circum- 
stances, I would not have been sur- 
prised if he had received sixty. ‘‘Lob- 
bying” of legislative members is a 
contemptible business. 


+ + + 


Some honorable members are urg- 
ing that this proposed increase be 
forgotten until ‘‘next year.’?’ Where 
have I heard that expression before? 
It’s just another case of the well- 
known “run-around.” “Next year’ is 
just as indefinite as “tomorrow.” If 
this increase isn’t obtained now, when 
increases are being granted all along 
the line, is any person foolish enough 
to believe that it will be granted when 
things begin to slip? 

When I finish this term, I shall have 
completed 35 years in the teaching 
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profession. During all that period of 
time, I have never known of a single 
schoolboard that voluntarily increased 
the salaries of its teachers. No doubt 
there are such cases, but, if there 
are, they are the exceptions that 
prove the rule. In practically every 
case, increases are granted grudging- 
ly, and, in many cases, only after a 
terrific fight. If the minimum salary 
today were only $500, and the teach- 
ers had the temerity to ask for $600, 
there are honorable members sitting 
in this legislature, as well as scores 
of schoolboards, that would oppose 
the request just as they are doing in 
this instance. Every member in this 
House knows that to be a fact! 


++ + 


Don’t think for a moment that a 
minimum of $900 or even the present 
minimum of $840 necessarily means 
that a teacher will obtain that 
amount. The official records show 
that in 1940-41 no less than 1,363 
teachers throughout the province 
were receiving less than the minimum, 
while, during the depression, the 
figure ran well over 2,000. Even 
today, despite improved ‘economic 
conditions and the scarcity of teach- 
ers, no less than 105 permits have 
been granted to certain boards to 
employ teachers at less than the 
minimum! 

+ + + 

What does an increase from $840 
to $900 really mean? It means $5.00 
a month! If a teacher has, let us 
say, 25 pupils, it means 20c per 
pupil a month, or one cent per pupil 
per diem. What price Democracy? 


+ + + 


We have heard a lot during this 
session about Democracy. I some- 
times become a bit cynical when I 
hear honorable members talk so glibly 
about Democracy. I wonder how many 
of us know what it really means? I 
say to you with all the earnestness of 
my heart that Democracy is born and 
nurtured in the humblest schoolroom 
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in the province, and if our Democ- 
racy is to succeed, it will be because 
the teacher in that humble schoolroom 
has been able to instil in the minds 
and hearts of the children in her 
charge the ideals for which we are 
supposed to be fighting. In my opin- 
ion, that unknown teacher is doing 
a magnificent job—yet we stand here 
and argue for hours as to whether 
or not we should give her an addi- 
tional $5.00 a month! 
* + + 

No one who has not been a teacher 
realizes the precariousness of her job. 
She may be dismissed for almost any- 
thing: for failure to go to church, 
or for going to the wrong church; 
for spending her money out of town, 
or for not spending it at all; for be- 
ing too strict in her discipline, or for 
being too lax; for “playing favorites” 
with her children, and overlooking 
the angelic offspring of an influen- 
tial member of the board; for having 
“opinions of her own,” or for having 
no opinions at all; for dressing too 
well, or for being too dowdy; for 
going out too often with young men, 
or for not going out at all. What, then, 
are to be the social consequences 
when large numbers of small-town 
teachers are subjected to such criti- 
cisms? 
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Here are FACTS as taken from a 
recent educational report which I hope 
the honorable members will listen to 
carefully: ““Most of the students who 
elect Normal School training come 
from the agricultural group.” Farmer 
members will thus note that in oppos- 
ing this proposed increase in the 
teachers’ minimum, they are placing 
obstacles in the path of the very 
people they might reasonably be ex- 
pected to assist. 


+ + & 


Students coming up from Grade IX 
are divided into three groups. Those in 
the “A” category have obtained at 
least 60% on the Grade IX exam- 
inations; those in the “B” category 
from 45% to 60%, while those in 
the “C” category have obtained from 
30% to 45%. It stands to reason 
that “A” students should make the 
most desirable teachers. But what are 
the facts? The report reads: ‘The 
higher the standing on the Grade IX 
examinations, the greater is the ten- 
dency for students to elect university 
training rather than normal school 
training ... Of the “A” students in 
the Edmonton high schools, 42.8% 
plan to attend university, while only 
6.8% plan to attend normal school.” 
Surely honorable members will be 
impressed by these official statements. 
The reason for this sort of thing is 
all too plain—these “A” students do 
not propose to go out into some re- 
mote country district and teach for a 
pittance of $70 a month when they 
can obtain much more desirable and 
remunerative employment at home. 


* + + 


We have heard a great deal about 
“time lags” during the present ses- 
sion. Well, let me tell you something 
about “wage lags.” I have in my hand 
the publication, “‘A Case for the Al- 
berta School Trustee.” Naturally, 
members objecting to this proposed 
increase will not for a moment doubt 
the authenticity of anything which 
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appears in this publication. All right, 
then—listen to this: on Page 12 is a 
chart showing the average wages paid 
to rural teachers of Alberta as com- 
pared with the average wages paid to 
Canadian industrial workers. Going 
back to pre-war days—in 1935, the 
average paid to the teachers was $723 
per annum, and to industrial workers 
$870, a “wage lag” to teachers of 
$147! For subsequent years (up to 
1940, the last shown in the chart), 
the “wage lags” to the disadvantage 
of the teachers have been $165, $213, 
$200, $310 and $392. In other words, 
in 1940 the average salary paid to 
the rural teacher in Alberta was $392 
less than to the average Canadian 
industrial worker! Again I say, what 
price Education? 


TRUSTEES’ ARGUMENTS AN- 
SWERED BY MR. WM. TOMYN 


(1) The annual convention of the 
Trustees’ Association last November 
unanimously opposed any change in 
the legal minimum. 

That, of course, was to be ex- 
pected, just the same as the reverse 
might be expected from those on the 
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receiving end—the teachers. As a mat- 
ter of fact the trustees are not holding 
to the Statutory Minimum. I am re- 
liably informed that a_ significant 
number of school divisions have raised 
the minimum salaries beyond $840 per 
annum; for example, Wetaskiwin, 
Camrose, Killam, Macleod, Smoky 
Lake, Ponoka, Holden, Red Deer, 
Olds, Vegreville, Calgary, Foothills. 
These schedule minimums (whether 
stated as a minimum or a minimum 
plus) range from $900 to $940 per 
annum. 


(2) Many school boards through- 
out the province have already con- 
cluded satisfactory salary schedules 
with their teachers on the basis of 
$840 salary. 


This might be accepted as a mis- 
leading statement, because the actual 
minimum is the minimum amount of 
money paid. There are many school 
districts holding in name to the reso- 
lution of the Trustees’ Association 
but departing from it and paying 
considerably more than $840 by 
camouflaging the real minimum paid, 
which is $840 plus a cost-of-living 
bonus. For example, Macleod pays 
$960 ($840 plus a cost-of-living bo- 
nus of $10 a month) and Foothills 
pays $840 plus $100 cost-of-living 
bonus. It certainly is not leaving the 
minimum untouched by augmenting 
such minimum by a cost-of-living 
bonus. 
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(3) If $900 becomes the established 
legal minimum and there is a depres- 
sion after the war, it will be very 
difficult to obtain a change. 


Experience does not prove this to 
be the case. During the depression 
school boards—city, town and village 
—without exception revised the sal- 
ary scales downwards, and it is not 
more difficult to change the minimum 
on the schedule than to change the 
proviso in the schedule with respect 
to any other single item in the sched- 
ule, for example, the cost-of-living 
bonus. The Minister is still granted 
the right to give his consent to a 
school board to pay below the Statu- 
tory Minimum. During the last de- 
pression practically every rural 
school board and many town, village 
and consolidated school boards were 
granted authority to pay a minimum 
below the Statutory Minimum. The 
amendments to the Act do not inter- 
fere with the Minister’s right in any 
way in this regard. 


(4) A change in the minimum at 
this time would mean demands from 
teachers all over the province for 
further salary negotiations. It would 
also mean increased taxation to take 
care of the same. 


As a matter of fact, the school 
divisions, almost without exception, 
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have provided something like the fol- 
lowing in the schedules now in effect: 


“This: schedule shall be in effect 
from January Ist, 1943 and is 
subject to annual review at the 
request of either party with refer- 
ence to section above. All bargain- 
ing shall begin not later than De- 
cember ist in any year.” 


Therefore, there is no point to that 
question. 


An additional appropriation of 
$224,000 to divisional school boards 
with an average assessment of less 
than $95,000 per room will provide 
an average additional grant per room 
of more than $100, whereas the rais- 
ing of the Statutory Minimum would 
require the boards concerned to pay 
but an additional $60 per room. Gen- 
erally speaking, in the wealthy school 
districts and school divisions of high 
assessment the mill rate is at the 
present time low compared with those 
less favorably circumstanced finan- 
cially. In comparison with many of 
the poorer divisions, the wealthy divi- 
sions—those of very high assessment 
and great productivity—have not been 
pulling their weight, and a slight ad- 
ditional increase in taxation in such 
areas might raise the mill rate and 
bring it nearer into line with that 
required of the poorer divisions. 


(5) The reference to village and 
small town schools is an interjection 
which really does not affect the issue 
at all because very few of these 
school districts are now paying a basic 
minimum of less than $900. Most of 
them pay much higher. 


(6) In the Trustees’ Association 
document there is not one mention 
made of the interests of the boys and 
girls, no suggestion that an increase 
in the Statutory Minimum will tend 
towards insuring their schools having 
a teacher. Surely the raising of the 
Statutory Minimum, although it be 
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but $60, will tend towards attracting 
to the normal schools and teacher- 
training institutions of the province 
more trainees and, at the same time, 
retain a considerable number of 
teachers already in the service who 
are now so much tending towards 
looking around to secure a more re- 
munerative job than teaching. 
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The Easter Convention 


HE Easter Convention this year is called for Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of Easter Week, April 26th to 28th, in the Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton. 


Sessions 


Three days only are provided this year for the Convention since the 
activities will be confined entirely to Annual General Meeting sessions. 


Who is Entitled to Attend? 


It has always been an established policy of the Association that all 
members are entitled to attend the Annual General Meeting sessions and 
participate in the discussion, but accredited delegates only are entitled to 
vote. Many teachers will doubtlessly be interested in the committee under 
the chairmanship of Miss E. Catherine Barclay dealing with the matter of 
the forthcoming revision of the course of studies for High School. 


Transportation to Convention 
Teachers may use the Teachers’ and Pupils’ Vacation Certificates issued 
by the Canadian Passenger Association which entitle one to travel to Ed- 
monton and return for one and a quarter times the single fare rate. 


Accommodation 


We have a Billeting Committee locating accommodation for the delegates. 
Teachers who intend to come to the Annual Meeting who are not delegates 
should see to it that they have accommodation while in the city, for neces- 
sarily the Billeting Committee will be primarily concerned in arranging for 
sleeping accommodation for the accredited delegates, and only after -these 
have been accommodated will the Billeting Committee be able to extend its 








services to members other than delegates attending the meeting. 


A Report of the Insurance Committee 


T THE 1942 A.G.M. definite 

instructions were given to. the 
Executive to continue working on 
group insurance and hospitalization 
schemes for the A.T.A. with a view 
to putting either one, or both, of 
these into effect whenever the Execu- 
tive thought practicable. One of the 
suggestions made at the A.G.M. was 
that a study be made of possible 
schemes that might be operated by 
the Association itself. 

Consideration has therefore been 
given to these matters at the meetings 
of the Executive, and a committee has 
been working on the proposed plans. 
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This: report is intended to be a very 
concise summary of what has been 
done. It is being put before you now 
in order that you may give it con- 
sideration, before the coming A:G.M., 
and instruct the delegates from your 
Local as to how they should dispose 
of the matters of insurance and hos- 
pitalization at the A.G.M. 


GROUP INSURANCE has been 
under study by the Executive for 
several years. A number of companies 
have submitted plans. It has been felt 
that the rates proposed have been 
too high, and the condition that we 
must have 75% of the membership 
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in the plan has been considered im- 
practical. At the same time, the cost 
of having a plan of our own drawn 
up by an actuary would be consider- 
able, and the Executive has decided 
against proceeding with such a plan 
at this time. With so many of our 
younger men teachers away, and with 
a definite feeling that many of the 
older men already carry as much in- 
surance as they want, while many of 
the young women would not be inter- 
ested, the question of group insur- 
ance has been put on the shelf for 
the time being. It will be up to the 
A.G.M. to decide whether or not this 
action will be endorsed. 

HOSPITALIZATION was not 
shelved by the Executive, however. 
It was thought that this might be of 
more immediate importance to all 
teachers, and the committee was in- 
structed to continue its work. 

The results of a questionnaire sent 
out to Locals re hospitalization about 
two years ago showed that if the 
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teachers were to give consideration 
to any. scheme they would -want to 
know just what it would cost and 
what benefits it would provide. Here 
again the expense of having a plan 
of our own set up by an actuary was 
too high to make it possible to have 
this. done this year. In order that 
something definite can be done, how- 
ever, plans submitted by an insurance 
company are outlined below. The 
costs of these hospitalization plans, 
and the benefits allowed are as good 
as, or better than, any others that 
have been obtained. Following is a 
summary of the plans: 

PLAN 1A. Cost—Men: $15.60 per 
annum—$1.30 per month. Women: 
$22.32 per annum—$1.86 monthly. 
$1,000 loss of life, limbs, or sight; 
$2,000 double indemnity. Loss of 
time—75%- of monthly salary for 
six months each claim. Hospital bene- 
fits—An amount equal to two weeks 
indemnity while in a regularly incor- 
porated hospital; 1st day for accident, 
8th day for sickness. $25.00 medical 
and surgical fees, providing no claim 
for monthly indemnity, nurses, hos- 
pital or other indemnity. 

PLAN 1B. Cost—Men: $12.60 per 
annum — $1.05 monthly. Women: 
$16.92 per annum—$1.41 monthly. 
As in plan 1A, except 60% instead 
of 75% of salary for six months. 

PLAN 2A. Cost—Men: $17.40 per 
annum—$1.45 per month. Women: 
$25.82 per annum—$2.11 monthly. 
Same benefits as in plan 1A but loss 
of time coverage is for 12 months 
each claim instead of six months. 

PLAN 2B. Cost—Men: $13.80 per 
annum—$1.15 per month. Women: 
$19.32 per annum—$1.61 monthly. 
Same benefits as in plan 1B but loss 
of time coverage is for 12 months 
each claim instead of six months. 

Policies for women exclude cover- 
age not common to both sexes. 


For an extra $12.00 a year the fol- 
lowing benefits can be added to the 
above policies: 
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Men — $35.00 Weekly Hospital 
Benefits, $35.00 Weekly Nursing In- 
demnity, Limit 12 weeks. $200.00 
Surgical Operation, $20.00 each for 
Anaesthetist fees, Operating Room 
Charges and X-ray fees. 

Women — $25.00 Weekly Hospital 
Benefits, $25.00 Weekly Nursing In- 
demnity, Limit 10 Weeks. $100.00 
Surgical Operation, $15.00 each for 
Anaesthetist fees, Operating Room 
charges and X-ray fees. 

In order that some definite pro- 
gress may be made with plans for set- 
ting up a hospitalization plan, the 
delegates to the A.G.M. should know 
what the majority of the teachers 
want to do with it. Are the plans 
proposed above satisfactory? If not, 
why not? Will you see that your dele- 
gates go to the annual meeting pre- 
pared to deal with the matter in a 
constructive way. If we are to have 
a hospitalization plan, the coming 
A.G.M. is the time to do something 
about it. —H.C. MELSNESS, 

Chairman of Committee. 


N BEHALF of the City 

of Edmonton I wish to 
extend a cordial welcome to 
all teachers attending the 
Easter Convention in Ed- 
monton from April 26th to 
28th. 

JOHN W. FRY, 


Mayor of Edmonton. 





No obligation: is involved. 


Please Fill in and Return the Following Coupon 


Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
Imperial Bank Building 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


I am interested in Plan 1A 


If you are not interested in these plans, state briefly why: .................-----+- 
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Provincial Executive Election 


We publish herewith a list of those teachers who have complete nomina- 
tions for election to the Provincial Executive fer the Association year ending 
Easter 1944. We publish also the names of the Local Associations nominating 
the respective candidates. 


POR PRESIDENT— 


Baker, Thomas D., of Edmonton. Nominated by Calgary City (Public), 
os Hardisty-Provost, Neutral Hills, Holden, — Lake, 
Calgary Rural, Vermilion, Crow’s Nest Pass, Edmonton (Public), 
Clover Bar. 

Sansom, Clarence, of Calgary Normal School. Nominated by _Cypress- 
Tilley East, Wheatland, Wetaskiwin, Foremost, Medicine Hat, Olds, 
Grande Prairie, Lamont, Foothills, Lac Ste. Anne, Two Hills, Killam, 
Faculty of Education, Castor, Lethbridge City, Cal Separate, 
Macleod, Bonnyville, Camrose, Drumheller, Acadia, Peace River. 


FOR VICE-PRESIDENT— 


Daniels, Leroy A., of Calgary. Nominated by Calgary City (Public), 
Vegreville, Hardisty-Provost, Vermilion, Calgary Rural, Calgary 
Separate, Neutral Hills, Edmonton (Public), Crow’s Nest Pass. 

Melsness, Harold C., of Grande Prairie. Nominated by Cypress-Tilley 
East, Wheatland, Wetaskiwin, Foremost, East McLennan, Medicine 
Hat, Grande Prairie, Lamont, Foothills, Faculty of Education, Lac 
Ste. Anne, Olds, Two Hills, Killam, Lethbridge City, Castor, Bonny- 
ville, Stony Plain, Holden, Clover Bar, Drumheller, Camrose, Acadia, 

eace River. 


GEOGRAPHIC REPRESENTATIVES— 


Southern Alberta: 
Ansley, Eric C., of Medicine Hat. Nominated by Foremost, Cypress- 
Tilley East. 
White, Sydney, of Blairmore. Nominated by Crow’s Nest Pass. 
Central Eastern Alberta : 
Broughton, Laurence A., of Provost. Nominated by Neutral Hills, 
ardisty-Provost, Vermilion. 
Butterfield, M. Ray, of Coronation. Nominated by Killam, Castor. 
Hemphill, James R., of Bruce. Nominated by Holden. 
Central Western Alberta 
Melee. Edgar S., of Leslieville. Nominated by Rocky Mountain 
ouse. 
Ure, David A., of Innisfail. Nominated by Red Deer, Camrose, 
Stettler. 
Wiggins, Edgar T., of Didsbury. Nominated by Olds. 
Northeastern Alberta 
Galarneau, Francois A., of Bonnyville. Nominated by Bonnyville. 
Kostash, Ladimer L., of Willingdon. Nominated by Vegreville, La- 
mont, Smoky Lake, Two Hills. 
Northwestern Alberta 
Kujath, Walter A., of Grande Prairie. Nominated by Grande Prairie. 
MacEachran, Alister, of High Prairie. Nominated by East McLennan, 
Peace River. 
Edmonton District 
Burke, John, of Edmonton.Nominated by Edmonton Separate. 
Crawford, George M., of Gunn. Nominated by Lac Ste. Anne. 
French, Gordon C., of Edson. Nominated by Edson, Sturgeon. 
Johnston, Miss Armina M., of Edmonton. Nominated by Edmonton 
(Public), Clover Bar. 
Calgary District 
Eyres, W. Roy, of Swalwell. Nominated by Wheatland, Foothills, 
Drumheller 
Roche, T. Neale, of Calgary. Nominated by Calgary City (Public), 
Calgary Rural, Calgary Separate. 
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Dear Fellow Teachers :— 

Another Association year is nearly 
completed and with its close will come 
the report of the year’s work and the 
laying of policy for the future. All 
this will take place at the Annual 
: General Meeting 
to be held in Ed- 
monton during 
Easter Week. 

I wonder just 
how many of you 
are vitally inter- 
ested in the ad- 
ministration of 
your professional 
organization. Do 
you realize that 
its strength de- 
pends entirely 
upon your guid- 
ance and support? Your guidance can 
be given by your attendance at Sub- 
local meetings and your active partici+ 
pation in these meetings. It is from 
these meetings that the fundamental 
policies which govern our Association 
spring. After a resolution has been 
endorsed by an Annual General Meet- 
ing and thus becomes part of our 
general policy you can help to support 
your Asseciation by trying to see that 
this resolution brings about the de 
sired result. 





J. A. Smith 


I know that many ef you find it 
impossible to attend your Sub-local 
meetings regularly. No one knows 
better than I what it means to ride 
into town behind a team of horses on 
a cold winter day, or worse still, to 
try to follow a sleigh track on foot. 
I appreciate your difficulties, but I 
sincerely hope that we will soon reach 
the time when every one of our teach- 
ers is an active member of a Sub- 
local. I trust that you will make an 
earnest effort to play your. part. 


I look back on the year nearly 
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completed with mingled feelings of 
satisfaction and disappointment. I am 
pleased that we have made progress; 
I am disappointed in that that progress 
is not as much as I had hoped. Sal- 
aries have increased. I feel that your 
Executive deserves some credit for 
this increase—we do not claim that 
we have been entirely responsible. 
Our representatives on the Depart- 
mental Certification Committee have 
steadfastly tried to maintain the 
qualifications required for teachers. 
Our committees on Reconstruction 
and Nutrition have been active under 
the Chairmanship of Miss Mina John- 
ston. I believe the experiment in 
which we used our own speakers at 
the Fall Conventions received your 
hearty endorsation. Our relationship 
with the Trustees’ Association is 
definitely improving while if the pro- 
posed statutory increase of the mini- 
mum salary and the spirit of friend- 
ly cooperation which is at all times 
offered to us mean anything we still 
have the confidence of the Legisla- 
ture and the officials,of the Depart- 
ment of Education. However, there 
is a dark side to this picture. Last 
June I prophesied that there would 
be a shortage of five hundred teach- 
ers in the province on September 1st. 
I meant by this that there would be 
five hundred schools which would 
have to be manned by other than 
regular teachers — matried women 
who were prepared to leave their 
homes and teach again in this emer- 
gency, and “trainees” from the Nor- 
mal Schools. I do not know just how 
far I was “out” in my prophecy but 
I do know that after every available 
source had been tapped nearly 
seventy-five schools were unable to 
open in September. I cannot see any 
immediate improvement in this situa- 


tion. In fact if I should venture an- 
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other guess I would say that the 
situation will be far worse this year. 
I cannot understand ‘why our Fed- 
eral Government does not face this 
issue fairly, admit that it has some 
responsibility in this problem and do 
something about it. Our Provincial 
Government is to be congratulated on 
its increased appropriation for educa- 
tion. 


Several Locals have asked me for 
the Executive’s reaction to certain 
proposed amendments to the By-laws 
which have been presented to the 
Locals for consideration. These pro- 
posed amendments were never drawn 
to the attention of the Executive, and 
I was personally unaware of their 
existence until I received a copy of 
the material sent to Locals. There- 
fore I am unable to say just what 
the Executive’s reaction to them 
would have been. I want to make it 
clear, however, that they have 
neither the endorsation nor the dis- 
approval of your present Executive. 
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In closing I wish to thank all of 
you for the support you have given 
me and the members of my Executive 
for the past two years. Being Presi- 
dent of our Association has been an 
experience which I shall never forget. 
I appreciate deeply the trust that 
you placed in me and can only say 
that I have tried earnestly to be 
worthy of that trust. In leaving the 
presidency my wish is that you as 
individual members may prosper, and 
that the Association may continue to 
advance until we have achieved those 
ideals which we all hold dear—a rich 
education for every child together 
with a full appreciation of a teach- 
er’s position in a democratic society. 
Fraternally yours, 


JAMES A. SMITH. 
Note—Since writing the above, a 
committee of the legislature has ap- 
proved the $900 statutory minimum. 
By. the time this magazine. reaches 
you, the new minimum will be an 
established fact.—J.A.S. 
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AN ACT TO REGULATE THE OPERATION OF 
SCHOOLS " 
DURING THE PERIOD THAT CANADA IS AT WAR WITH A 
FOREIGN COUNTRY 


1. This Act may be cited as “The 
Operation of Schools (War) Act.” 


2. In this Act, unless the context 
otherwise requires, all words, names 
and expressions have the same mean- 
ing as is expressly or impliedly at- 
tached to them in The School Act. 


3. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of The School Act, The School Grants 
Act, or any other Act, during the time 
that Canada is at war. with any for- 
eign power, or until such time as this 
Act is repealed,— 


(a) the school year shall, for the 
purposes of school operation, 
begin on the first day of March 
and end on the last day of Feb- 
ruary following,;. and shall be 
divided into two terms ending 
the thirty-first day of August 
and the first day of February, 

’ respectively, the former to be 
known as the June term, and 
the latter as the December 
term; 

(6) the summer vacation in the 

year 1943 shall extend from the 

first day of July to the tenth 
> day. of ‘October, both inclusive, 
and in each and every year 
thereafter: shall extend from 
the first day of August to the 

’ day immediately preceding the 

second Monday in October, both 

‘inclusive: 


Provided that the Minister 
may authorize the keeping open 
of’ any school which has not 
been in operation for at least 
oné hundred and eighty days 
in any two consecutive school 
terms subsequent to the first 
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day of July, A.D. 1942, during 
all or any part of the summer 
vacation; 


(c) the four days immediately fol- 
lowing Easter Monday shall 
not be a vacation period; 


(d) the operation of subsections 
(2) and (8) of section 152 of 
The School Act is hereby sus- 
pended so long as this Act re- 
mains in force; 


(e) the Minister may authorize the 
operation of any school or 
schools on any subsisting holi- 
day or on any day declared by 
any proper authority to be a 
holiday. 


4. With the exception, of Labour 
Day, the days in the period from the 
first of September to the tenth of Oct- 
ober, 1943, inclusive, which would 
have been teaching days except for 
the provisions of this Act, shall be 
deemed to be days on which the 
schools were in operation for the pur- 
pose of payment of grant under The 
School Grants Act. 


5. (1) On and after the first day of 
September, 1948, and so long as this 
Act remains in force, every teacher 
shall be paid his annual salary in 
twelve equal monthly instalments, 
notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section (3) of section 172 of The 
School Act. 


*(2) Any teacher who is under.en- 
gagement or contract with the board 
on the second Monday in October shall 
be deemed to have been under such 
engagement or contract from the com- 
mencement of the December term, and 
subject to the provisions of Section 
173. 0f The School Act shall, on that 
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date, be entitled to reecive his salary 
instalment for the month of Septem- 
ber. 


6. Where reference is made in sec- 
tion 166 of The School Act to “the 
period between the first day of Sept- 
ember and the first day of July”, the 
same shall hereafter be deemed to 
mean the period between the tenth 
day of October and the thirty-first 
day of July, both inclusive. 


7. Where the words “June”, “July” 
and “August” or any of them occur 
in sections 167 and 171 and in Form 
G in the Schedule to The School Act, 
they shall mean “July”, “August” 
and “September” respectively. 


8. The operation of the proviso to 
paragraph (a) of subsection (3) of 
section 215 of The School Act is here- 
by suspended as long as this Act re- 
mains in force. 


9. This Act may be repealed at any 
time by proclamation of the Lieuten- 
ant Governor in Council. 

10. ‘This Act shall come into force 
on the first day of September, 1943, 
excepting paragraph (6) of section 3, 
which shall come into force on the 
first day of July, 1943. 

* Editor’s Note—The purpose of 
5 (2) above is obviously to protect 
school boards from losing the amount 
paid or payable for September salary 
in case the teacher does not return 
to duties on the date fixed for the re- 
opening of school; also a teacher new- 
ly appointed to the staff is protected 
against losing his September check 
in case the school board delays send- 
ing the formal letter of appointment 
until shortly before the second Mon- 
day in October. 
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A Necessary Clarification 
of the DIRECT METHOD 






By PROFESSOR ALBERT L. CRU 
University of Alberta 


“There are as many different 
opinions as there are people,” says 
an old French saying. There are few 
cases where this is as relevant as to 
the use of the Direct Method. Since 
the already distant day when Gourio, 
a humble English teacher in Paris, 
inaugurated the simple and natural 
method of teaching English by Eng- 
lish, all those who, with more or less 
success, have tried to give their 
pupils the knowledge of a modern 
foreign language have been forced 
to adapt this method to their teaching 
with the most unexpected results, 
according to their native ability, their 
preparation, the environments in 
which they worked and even their 
prejudices. In this way a multiple 
interpretation, just or false; of the 
principle of Gourio has arisen. 


Each one, according to his tastes 
or according to the caprices of his 
imagination, has taken his stand, 
either as an innovator while using 
what others have discovered, or as 
the defender of the good old tradition 
that should not be violated for fear 
of undermining the whole venerable 
foundation of classical culture. 


The latter, the conservatives, had 
a solid faith, an ardent and reveren- 
tial respect for an ideal that. they 
believed to be erudition. Their great 
power came from their perfect co- 
operation, from their uniform and 
unalterable plan of study as well as 
definitions and descriptions of their 
programs. All that looked well on the 
printed page. The layman could not 
but sanction and admire the peda- 
gogical scope of these promises which 
set forth, in terms learnedly chosen, 
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a program that offered students a 
brilliant future in the vast field of 
literature and culture of the foreign 
language. They forgot but one detail 
—that was to say how, by what 
means one was to lead the pupil to- 
ward these heights. 


But that presented a simple and 
striking picture of the method. The 
student succeeded neither in under- 
standing nor in speaking the foreign 
language, it is true, but what did 
it matter? He could boast that he 
had read the great masterpieces in 
the original—from the second or 
third year on. He could spout (in his 
mother tongue) platitudes, common- 
place topics, or textbook quotations, 
sincerely believing that by this verbi- 
age he showed a knowledge of 
authors. The student explored great 
periods, schools and types, he cited 
dates, he even learned by heart cer- 
tain famous passages. This work, you 
will tell me, was fruitless; yes, but 
it was beautiful. They thought so, at 
least. 

Others, under the pretext of origi- 
nality, have dismembered and dis- 
figured the Direct Method. Their 
caricature of the method has. only 
complicated a very simple problem, 
thrown confusion into the minds of 
parents and pupils, stirred up the 
criticisms of the opposing camp, 
called into question again a reform 
which should have met only universal 
approval. These unsuccessful attempts 
have had their run in France as in 
America. 

However, the French system, well 
centralized, requiring of its teachers 
residence in the foreign country and 
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rigid oral_ examinations, has main- 
tained a certain unity between the 
defenders of the two methods. In any 
case, the pupils had to try the same 
examinations, including an eliminat- 
ing oral part that no candidate would 
have been able to meet without having 
been thoroughly initiated into the 
spoken language. It is this oral ex- 
amination that has saved the situa- 
tion. It created a common ground of 
understanding and co-operation. It 
made little difference later whether 
the pupil was to use the foreign 
language or the mother tongue in the 
study of literature. The essential point 
is that he understood and was under- 
stood. 


But it was not like this in the 
United States and Canada. These 
great countries, proceeding at great 
strides to open the vast stretches of 
their still virgin territory to agricul- 
ture, commerce, and industry, push- 
ing railroads and highways toward 
the west, had had to be concerned 
first of all about the utilization of 
its natural resources. They needed 
men of action and judgment; they 
needed to furnish quickly and in 
great quantity specialists in the prac- 
tical arts. But as this exploitation ad- 
vanced it became necessary also to 
build schools and train teachers. In 
order to answer the ever increasing 
needs of the urban centers that 
sprang up, so to speak, from the 
earth, towns could not count on a 





federal initiative; they had to be in- 
dependent. There was no fixed doc- 
trine, no regulations predetermined 
by distant powers. But when the need 
of a deeper and more complete cul- 
ture was felt they decided to teach 
Latin, then the foreign languages, in 
public and compulsory curricula. As 
for Latin, there was no secret to 
discover; they had only to carry on 
the European tradition of teaching 
by grammar and word-for-word trans- 
lation. They were dealing with a dead 
language. The difficulty was that, by 
an aberration almost incomprehensi- 
ble in a people so young, practical, 
and progressive, they gradually began 
to teach living languages like dead 
languages. I suppose that there were 
two reasons for that; first they felt 
little need for speaking the language; 
the country was abundantly self- 
sufficient; people travelled _ little. 
Next, it was necessary to find teachers 
as the need arose, among the can- 
didates at their disposal; The academic 
administrations were very lax regard- 
ing the preparation of candidates for 
teaching. The local colleges, normal 
schools, and even universities, began 
to supply the demand. It was suffi- 
cient to have studied a little French— 
no matter how—in order to be ad- 
mitted and as there was a scarcity 
of true specialists, they took who- 
ever happened to be on hand. “In 
the kingdom of the blind, the one- 
eyed are kings.” Fate decreed that 
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these make-shifts became the rule. 
Alas, in too many sections we still 
live under the sign of incompetence. 
But to talk about the direct method 
to teachers who had neither heard 
nor spoken the language—was to ad- 
dress deaf men. 


And then, the economic conditions 
having changed, they began to feel 
the need for better directed, more 
useful, more practical teaching. Peo- 
ple heard about the direct method 
and of its surprising results. Was 
this not the road toward the new 
promised land? It was open to him 
who would go the fastest, in an amaz- 
ing disorder, with pitiably insuffi- 
cient means, toward the direct meth- 
od. But like the monkey of the fable, 
they had forgotten to light the lan- 
tern. From this situation emerged all 
the evil. They permitted a too medi- 
ocre teaching group, without practical 
knowledge and often without culture, 
to teach a subject that required the 
utmost of finesse, of general culture, 
of devotion, of patience, and at the 
same time called for a personality 
both strong and supple in the teacher. 

On the other hand by a phenomenon 
just as easy to understand, secondary 
school teachers who had received a 
diploma from a college or a univer- 
sity (too often, alas, it was purely 
a question of piling up credits for 
courses given in English) preserved 
in their teaching the obsolete method 
by which they had been trained. By 
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force of habit, by indifference or by 
the law of least resistance, the sec- 
ondary school teachers began to imi- 
tate their college professors, putting 
into their pupils’ hands right from 
the start, texts far beyond their 
ability, that had to be translated, 
whether they wished to or not, word 
by word with the continual aid of the 
glossary, without respect for the true 
meaning or the frequently complex 
idea of the author. They tried to 
guess the meaning of the printed 
words as one tries to work out a 
puzzle. The student derived from the 
text an idea of what the sentence 
should mean, then wrote a transla- 
tion which had no common sense. 
“What difference does it make about 
wrong interpretations and shades of 
meaning?” the teacher would say to 
encourage the disheartened pupil. 
“Keep reading and eventually you 
will understand!’ 


They forgot that complete assimi- 
lation is a very slow process that re- 
quires patience, attention, and work 
for depth rather than for length. 

The results were lamentable. Gen- 
erations of unfortunate students were 
subjected to this antiquated, gro- 
tesque, ridiculous method that ex- 
cluded both interest and intelligence, 
that in the final count led only to 
atrophy and stagnation. 

I leave it to you to consider whether 
the adversaries of living languages 
knew how to take advantage of this 
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opportunity to exploit against us a 
situation so pitiful that it left us 
without defense and gave them de- 
cisive arguments. It became in itself 
a legend: the teaching of languages 
was doomed to sterility and the 
meagre results obtained in most col- 
leges and schools substantiated this 
légend. In spite of the complaints of 
the parents whose ambition had been 
to hear their children speak French, 
in spite of the enlightened opinions 
of several great minds who wanted to 
return to a simple and natural method 
essentially adapted to the nature of 
adolescents, school principals began 
slowly but surely to discredit modern 
foreign language teaching in order to 
replace it by new subjects about 
which everybody spoke so highly. 


Thus they forgot, by the very fault 
of a system that did not demand of 
its teachers adequate preparation, 
that the direct method had been used 
at all times for the acquisition of a 
spoken language. In the Middle Ages, 
Latin was taught by this method; 
thus, it was spoken and understood. 
Benjamin Franklin, Jefferson and so 
many others conceived no other way 
of possessing a language. The prob- 
lem of the value of a foreign language 
did not even present itself: to learn 
French was first of all to learn to 
understand it and to speak it. 


I must admit that certain modern 
propagandists of the direct method 
have contributed as much to making 
it unpopular as the incapable teach- 
ers. There are too many amateurs, 
teachers by chance, who for bread 
and butter have entered the teaching 
field only because they spoke French, 
teachers having no culture, no notion 
of pedagogy, listening only to their 
‘ whim and transforming their students 
into parrots, repeating from day to 
day the same verbiage devoid of sense 
and of interest, neglecting all that 
is beautiful, lofty, fine, artistic in 
the French language. 


The pupil, after having learned by 
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heart several typical sentences as to 
his age, the weather, or the color of 


the black board, made no further ad- 
vance. He remained petrified as a 
fossil. “What!” said the exponent 
of the grammatical method, “that’s 
your direct method? My method with 
its faults, at least has the advantage 
of preparing students for their ex- 
aminations.” And one contined to 
forget that between these two ex- 
treme doctrines there existed, how- 
ever, a very simple method of teach- 
ing grammar while talking French. 
You would only have to look at what 
has taken place in Cleveland for ex- 
ample, where the insight and the 
faith of a great educator have known 
how to find this happy medium—and 
to apply it with magnificent results 
to the school system of a great city. 
What De Sauzé has been able to do 
by good sense and experience, why 
shouldn’t we be able to do, follow- 
ing his example in the whole country? 


A well comprised, direct method 
must avoid all extremes. Its sole aim 
must be to teach the language; it 
must specialize neither in grammar 
nor in reading nor in composition nor 
in conversation, but must put to 
work all practical means to arrive at 
a knowledge of the spoken and writ- 
ten language. The student who knows 
the language knows all the rest. He 
doesn’t need the learned phraseology 
of the grammarian to know grammar, 
He will know it by a deep, sincere and 
honest study of the texts that he will 
have read and explained in French. 
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We forget too often that the be- 
ginner only very imperfectly dis- 
tinguishes the sounds of the foreign 
language because the habit of per- 
ceiving the English sounds is a na- 
tural obstacle to the perception of 
the French sounds. It is entirely an 
education of hearing and speech to be 
remade. It is necessary first of all 
then, to teach him to listen, then to 
repeat what you have taught him to 
hear correctly. All teaching of begin- 
ners must start off from the imita- 
tion of fundamental sounds. No mis- 
take can be tolerated at this stage in 
order to avoid at any cost bad habits 
which later will become impossible 
to correct. The pupil must hear, 
understand, speak and write without 
mistakes. Of what importance is the 
time necessary for attaining this aim! 
It will be time valuably spent, since 
the whole linguistic future of the 
pupil is going to depend on this solid 
foundation on which will rise the 
structure of the foreign language. 


Letter to the Editor » 


Sir: 

I was satisfied to read in the De- 
cember issue of The A.T.A. Magazine 
that an amendment had been carried 
through in connection with By-law 
No. 7, enacted under The Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund Act. 

It is indeed gratifying to those of 
us who happen to be in the Armed 
Forces to note that during our absence 
from the teaching profession whilst 
in service, the requirements of By-law 
4 (1) may be satisfied, providing 
teaching duties are commenced one 
year after discharge. 

The above amendment is a fine 
example for any association, and no 
doubt will be justly appreciated by 
the associate members. 

Yours truly, 


HENRY PYLYPOW, (Pte.). 
M537514. 


TEACHERS! Attend your Local 
meetings called for the purpose of 
instructing your delegates to the 
Annual Meeting. Copies of the agenda 
of business have been mailed to your 
Local secretary. 
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ESSENTIAL STEPS IN A 





NATION-WIDE PROGRAM 


FOR MEETING THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 
EMERGENCY 


The following is a report arising from a study conducted by two staff mem- 
bers of Northwestern University School of Education, Drs. F. S. Endicott and 
F. C. Rosecrance. The latter will be remembered by many readers as a guest 
speaker at Fall Conventions in Alberta in 1940. 


The Urgency 


Those who are seriously concerned 
with the general welfare of the nation 
in the present crisis and afterward 
have become genuinely alarmed at 
the growing shortage of teachers and 
its implications. Such considerations 
as the following have contributed to 
the critical situation. 


d. 


7. 


Superintendents of schools re- 
port that hundreds of teachers 
are leaving the profession to 
enter the armed forces or to 
take jobs in business and indus- 
try at higher salaries. 


Reports of Fall enrollments in 
teacher education institutions in 
1942 show a decrease of 21.4 
per cent. 


It has been estimated that there 
will be a shortage of 50,000 
teachers at the beginning of the 
school year 1943-1944. 

It is reported that 40,000 
schools (mostly rural) did not 
open for the 1942-43 school 
year. 

In the Spring of 1942 one state 
department of education dis- 
covered that there were over 
1500 probable vacancies in the 
state and less than 900 quali- 
fied persons being graduated 
from teacher training institu- 
tions in that state. 

Especially acute teacher short- 
ages have developed in the 
fields of industrial arts, voca- 
tional agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, science, mathematics, 
commercial subjects, and in- 
strumental music. These repre- 
sent important areas not only 
for the war emergency but for 
our post-war development as 
well. 

An immediate and entirely new 
demand for teachers has been 
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created by the recently de- 
veloped program for child care 
which reportedly seeks 200,000 
nursery school teachers before 
July 1, 1943. 

8. Rapidly rising birth rates will 
soon be reflected in a sharp 
increase in enrollment in the 
lower grades of the elementary 
school. 

9. Leadership in the long time 
program of reconstruction can 
come only from an educated 
citizenry. Therefore, not only 
must elementary, secondary, 
and higher education be main- 
tained as completely as possible 
but a greatly expanded adult 
education program must be 
created. 


The Plan 
Because these problems are nation- 
wide in scope, they can be met only 
by a national program. Such a pro- 
gram might well include the following 
essential steps: 


1. State-wide surveys to be con- 
ducted by state departments of 
public instruction in order to 
reveal the number and types of 
positions likely to be open at the 
beginning of the 1943-1944 
school year. 


2. Registration through local 
schools of all persons not now 
teaching but qualified to teach 
or able to qualify with three 
months of carefully planned 
full-time training. 

8. Special summer programs by 
all types of teacher education 
institutions to meet the needs 
of persons requiring “refresh- 
er” courses and additional aca- 
demic and professional training. 

4. Teacher placement services both 
institutional and governmental 
to register and make available 
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to employing officials on a non 
commission basis the teachers 
thus qualified for employment. 
5. Financial assistance to indi- 
viduals on a basis similar to the 
present NYA Student Aid Fund, 
to be administered by some such 
organization as e present 
A and to employ similar pro- 
cedures of allocating funds in 
order to insure the needed sup- 
ply of teachers and the fullest 
utilization of training oppor- 
tunities. 


6. If financial assistance to local 
communities is needed to pro- 
vide teachers in shortage fields, 
federal grants should be made 
available to those school dis- 
tricts which are unable to keep 
or employ teachers because of 
inadequate resources with which 
to pay satisfactory salaries. 


Explanation and Implementation 


State survey of anticipated vacan- 
cies. State departments of education 
have field representatives and require 
regular reports from local school dis- 
tricts. Therefore the machinery is 
already available for making a survey 
of the number and types of positions 
likely to be open at the beginning of 
the 1948-44 school year. Some state 
departments have already conducted 
such a survey. The data, when gath- 
ered, will provide fairly accurate in- 
formation by level and subject as to 
teaching positions likely to be open. 
This information can be supplied to 
higher educational institutions inter- 
ested in training teachers for that 
state. Reports from all state depart- 
ments to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion would give a national picture of 
teacher needs in this country. 


National registration of teachers. 
It is well-known that thousands of 
successful teachers leave the profes- 
sion each year. In time of peace this 
high rate of turnover has been a seri- 
ous handicap to the profession. In 
the present crisis this fact may prove 
a temporary blessing if these teachers 
who have left the class-room can be 
induced to re-enter. the . profession 
and be retrained fer teaching respon- 
sibilities. 
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Machinery has already been.estab- 
lished for registration purposes (selec- 
tive service, sugar, gasoline, etc.,) in 
public schools. It is proposed that a 
special week be set aside for a nation- 
wide registration of teachers. There 
should be special press and radio 
publicity. regarding the need for 
teachers and the legal and profes- 
sional requirements in each state. 
The registration data thus secured 
should be sent to each state depart- 
ment of public instruction for analy- 
sis and collation. 


Special teacher education pro- 
grams. On the basis of the state 
surveys of anticipated vacancies and 
of the teacher registration data, state 
departments of education can provide 
teacher training institutions with the 
facts regarding vacancies and types 
of special training needed. Higher 
educational institutions can then de- 
velop special training programs util- 
izing their institutional resources and 
faculty. During the present year 
many of these programs will have to 
be conducted during the summer. 
Again, no new machinery need be 
created since colleges and universi- 
ties have normally conducted summer 
programs for teachers. During the 
1943-44 school year extension cen- 
ters, workshops, and other teacher 
training programs can be sponsored 
in local communities by teacher edu- 
cation institutions. Because of rapid 
changes in educational practices it is 
recommended that persons who have 
not taught within the past five years 
should take some type of refresher 
training. 


Teacher placement. During the 
time of their special training these 
teachers can assemble placement 
credentials with the teacher placement 
office in the institution in which they 
are enrolled. Such teacher placement 
services have already developed close 
relationship with employing officials 
in the area served by the institution 
and superintendents are accustomed 
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to come to these bureaus to interview 
candidates. Thus, through an already 
established agency contact can be 
made, on a non-commission basis, be- 
tween the teacher and the employer. 
In certain geographical areas where 
there may be an oversupply or under- 
supply the clearance facilities of the 
National Institutional Teacher Place- 
ment Association and the United 
States Employment Service can be 
utilized. 

Financial assistance to individuals 
seeking teacher training. It may be 
possible that critical teacher short- 
ages can be met without financial 
assistance to individuals. It is well- 
known, however, that most individuals 
can obtain positions in business or 
industry at higher salaries without 
any outlay for initial training. No 
exact determination of financial need 
can be made‘until the results of the 
survey of anticipated vacancies and 
the registration of teachers are 
known. However, if it should develop 
that teachers cannot be induced to 
re-enter the profession and obtain 
re-training without financial assist- 
ance, it is proposed that a plan simi- 
lar to the present NYA Student Aid 
Fund be utilized. Again, machinery 
has already been established and 
principles of operation determined 
which would need only slight modifi- 
cation to serve the purposes herein 
contemplated. 

Financial assistance to local school 
districts. The prime purpose of this 
proposal is to secure adequate supply 
of competent teachers for children 
and youth. Unless local communities 
can keep or employ such teachers the 
desired outcome cannot be realized. 
It is well-known that many local 
school districts, after extending them- 
selves to the limit of their resources, 
do not have the funds to attract and 
hold the type of teacher needed. Dur- 
ing the present year the pirating of 
teachers by larger and more finan- 
cially able school districts . from 
smaller and poorer districts has cre- 
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ated very serious problems. Undoubt- 
edly some form of federal aid to 
certain local school districts is neces- 
sary especially in fields made critical 
by the demands of industry and the 
war effort. In many states local com- 
munities are now receiving aid 
through federal and state distributive 
funds. These funds can be augmented 
by federal appropriations. Machinery 
for the distribution of both state and 
federal grants-in-aid to local school 
districts is already in operation and 
can easily be utilized. 


It should be emphasized that this 
proposal is only an emergency meas- 
ure and does not attempt to solve 
many of the more serious problems of 
teacher education. Therefore, there 
should be no reduction of our effort 
to recruit from high schools and 
colleges promising young men and 
women to be encouraged to enter the 
profession and to receive special train- 
ing as teachers. Nor does this plan 
offer any permanent solution to the 
inequalities in educational opportu- 
nities offered young people in vari- 
ous parts of the country due to dis- 
parities in the wealth of local school 
districts. 

Frank S. Endicott, 

F. C. Rosecrance, 

School of Education 
Northwestern University. 
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Addition of 28 names of enlisted 
teachers brings tot 517 the total num- 
ber of teachers of whom we have been 
advised that they are in His Majesty’s 
Forces, engaged in war industries, or 
employed in other war work, 


St. Mary’s River School Division No. 
2—Frank Byrne. 


Medicine Hat School Division No. 4— 
Elroy L. Brosy; Oscar Miller. 


Edson School Division No. 12—Aleck 
Hutchinson. 


Clover Bar School Division No. 13— 
Alberta Gingles; Chrissie Ennis- 
more; Frances Crone; Walter Kara- 
showsky. 

Holden School Division No. 17— 
Amanda Walli; Clifford S. Bawden. 

Vegreville School Division No. 19— 
H. P. Simonson. 

Camrose School Division No. 20—P. 
H. Simonson. 

Two Hills School Division No. 21— 
Tony Korble; Floyd Lutic. 

Drumheller School Division No. 30— 
R. A. Roberts; Donald McKay; Neil 
A. Bell; Roy Roberts; Beryl Dee- 
prose. 

Red Deer School Division No. 35— 
Myrtle E. Fairbairn. 

Smoky Lake School Division No. 39— 
Paul N. Ruzicki; Nicholas Bodnar. 
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Edmonton School District No. 7—D. 
S. Arbuckle. 

Mirror Con. School District No. 31— 
Ralph Bailey. 

Parkland Con. School District No. 

51—R. E. Hoover. 

Donalda Con. School District No. 57 
—S. D. Simonson. 

Medicine Hat School District No. 76-— 
George Lloyd McDonald; William 
H. Stewart. 


NOTE: Anyone reading these lists 
who knows of teachers, either enlist- 
ed or engaged in war services, whose 
names have not appeared in these 
columns would be performing a ser- 
vice if they would send this infor- 
mation along to the A.T.A. office in 
Edmonton. 
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WAR SAVINGS STAMPS SALES 

The Supervisor of Schools has re- 
ceived the following letter, dated 
March 18, 19438, from the Honourable 
J. L. Ilsley, Minister of Finance: 

“T recently had occasion to review 
statistics of War Savings Stamp sales 
across the Dominion, and I was great- 
ly impressed with the large percentage 
of the total represented by the sav- 
ings -of school children. 

“This record is due in no small 
measure to the co-operation extended 
by the Provincial Departments of 
Education to the National War Fi- 
nance Committee. 

“I know that the work must have 
been ‘greatly complicated by fewer 
teachers, by larger classes and by all 
the other problems contingent on the 
war and I should like to express my 
appreciation of the assistance which 
you have given and to solicit your 
continued help and support. 

(Signed) J. L. Ilsley.” 


THE NAVY LEAGUE 


The following resolutions were 
passed recently by the Northern and 
Southern Alberta Committees of the 
Navy League of Canada: 

“WHEREAS the Navy League’s 
Navy Week Campaign in Northern 
Alberta yielded the sum of $6,943.36 
for the assistance of seamen of the 
Merchant and Royal Canadian Navies 
in 1942; 

“AND WHEREAS of the said sum 
the schools of that part of the Prov- 
ince north of the City of Red Deer 
contributed $3,550.42, while the pub- 
lic contributed $3,392.94; 
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“AND WHEREAS the Committee 
in charge of the campaign received 
the heartiest co-operation from the 
Department of Education and the 
various Boards of School Trustees 
and desires to place on record its 
appreciation of such co-operation; 

“BE IT THEREFORE AND IT IS 
HEREBY RESOLVED that the Nor- 
thern Alberta Branch of the Navy 
League of Canada expresses to Dr. 
G. F. MeNally, Deputy Minister of 
Education, to Mr. M. M. O’Brien, the 
Secretary, and to the Inspectors and 
other officers of the Department of 
Education, to the Edmonton Public 
and Separate School Boards and to 
Mr. Sheppard and Mr. O’Brien, their 
respective Superintendents, very 
hearty thanks for the great assistance 
given by them ito the raising of the 
said money for the lofty purpose of 
bringing comfort to and building up 
the morale of Canadian seamen; 

“AND BE IT FURTHER RE- 
SOLVED that the said Committee ex- 
press to the pupils and teachers of 
the schools of the northern part of 
the Province of Alberta its very great 
appreciation of the magnificent re- 
sponse made by them to the appeal 
for funds; that in the opinion of the 
Committee the work of the Navy 
League, especially the assistance 
given to merchant sailors, is second 
in importance to no other war charity 
and that it is very heartening to know 
that the boys and girls as well as the 
adult citizens of the Province agree 
in that opinion as shown by their 
generosity.” 

“Moved by Mr. N. J. Christie, sec- 
onded by. Mr. John Burns, That the 
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thanks of the Southern Alberta Divi- 
sion of the Navy League of Canada 
be extended to Dr. McNally, Deputy 
Minister of Education, his staff, in- 
spectors, teachers for their efforts 
in raising in excess of $2,500.00 for 
the Navy League in the Southern 
portion of the province during the 
1942 Navy Week campaign. Carried.” 


STRATHCONA TRUST PHYSICAL 
TRAINING SHEILDS 


The attention of all teachers in 
schools to which Strathcona Trust 
Physical Training Shields have been 
awarded is directed to the following 
notice from Captain Ritson-Bennett, 
Secretary of the Strathcona Trust 
Committee, Headguarters, M.D. No. 
13, Calgary: 

“This office must be informed as 
to the number of the shield now held 
by the school, if awarded since Janu- 
ary 1, 1943. The shield must he re- 
turned to this office if it was awarded 
before January 1, 1943.” 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION 
REGULATIONS 


Memorandum—Registration of 
Adolescents 


The regulations provide that every 
person resident in Canada, male or 
female, British subject or alien who 
at any time after August 20, 1940, 
attained or attains his or her six- 
teenth birthday shall register by go- 
ing to any convenient Post Office 
and completing the necessary forms 
which will be supplied by the Post- 
master. 


Any young person of sixteen to 
nineteen years of age so attending to 
register should be either accompanied 
by one of his or her parents known 
by the Postmaster, to vouch for the 
applicant’s age, or should take a bap- 
tismal or birth certificate or a letter 
or certificate from the principal 
teacher of their school proving that 
the applicant is sixteen years of age. 

The proper name for an applicant 
to register under is the name by which 
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he or she is commonly known in the 
locality where he or she lives. 

The Registration card to be com- 
pleted is in the form of an affirma- 
tion, consequently if a _ registrant 
knowingly gives any false answers to 
any question on that card, such as the 
age, he or she in effect commits the 


_ crime of perjury. For the giving of 


any such false information there is 
a penalty under the Regulations of a 
$200.00 fine, to which may be added 
imprisonment up to three months. 

The Regulations provide that the 
Registration certificate received by a 
registrant should be kept in his or her 
personal possession at all times when 
he or she is out in public. Registrants 
should be cautioned to take extra 
eare not to lose their certificates. 

If a registrant loses, destroys or 
defaces his or her certificate, he or 
she should immediately attend at the 
most convenient Post Office and com- 
plete the necessary forms to obtain 
a duplicate certificate. Under no con- 
dition should a registrant register a 
second time; a heavy penalty may be 
incurred for so doing. 

Each time a registrant moves or 
legally changes his or her name he or 
she should likewise attend at a Post 
Office and advise the Registration 
authorities by completing the neces- 
sary forms obtainable there. 


UPPER CANADA COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
BURSARIES 

Five scholarships of $600 a year, 
one of $300 a year, and a bursary of 
$350 a year, founded in memory of 
Old Boys and Masters who fell in the 
Great War, 1914-18, will be open for 
competition this year. The examina- 
tions will be held at Toronto and 
other suitable centres on May 5Bth, 
6th and 7th, 1943. Candidates must 
be over the age of 8 and under the 
age of 12.6 on September ist, 1943. 
For further particulars apply to the 
Principal, Upper Canada College, 
Toronto 12. 3 
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CALLING ALL TEACHERS OF 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

All teachers of Social Studies are 

urged to note that— 

1. There. will be no Canada Year 
Book for 1943. But paper-bound 
copies of the 1942 Year Book may be 
had from the King’s Printer, Ot- 
tawa, at 50 cents a copy. 

2. The official handbook on Can- 
ada’s production activities, styled 
Canada, 1943 is now available at 25 
cents the copy. This very useful little 
book, as well as the Canada Year 
Book, 1942, should be found in every 
Social Studies classroom in Alberta. 

Through an error in the January 
Official Bulletin, this book was men- 
tioned under the title, Canada, 1942. 
The title should have been, Canada, 
1943. 

The Canada Year Book, 1942 (50 
cents) and Canada, 1943 (25 cents) 
should be regarded as standard class- 
room equipment. Ask your board to 
provide this equipment. Orders should 
be sent without delay to the King’s 
Printer, Ottawa. 

DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINA- 

TIONS, 1943 
1. Confidential Reports. 

Principals and teachers are re- 
quested to take special precautions 
this year against the overgrading of 
their pupils in non-examination sub- 
jects, The lack of objective standards 
for measuring achievement in these 
subjects does, of course, make it dif- 
ficult for teachers to assign highly 
reliable gradings; but on the other 
hand, there can be but little justifi- 
cation for the predominance of “H” 
and “A” gradings in these subjects, 
almost to the exclusion of “‘C” grad- 
ings. It is to be noted also that absence 
from school has the proper effect of 
lowering a grading, not of raising it, 
no matter what the cause of absence 
may be. 

The principal of a school has the 
final responsibility for the gradings 
submitted in his Confidential Report. 
But in cases where he may consider 
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it desirable to revise the gradings 
submitted by a member or members 
of his staff, he should do so only in 
consultation with the staff member or 
members concerned and with the 
whole staff; since the Confidential 
Report is definitely related to the 
Guidance Programme of the school, 
it is therefore the proper concern 
of the staff as a whole. 


2. Examination Booklets. 


A uniform. style of directions has 
been adopted for all of the booklets 
to be used by candidates writing on 
the Grade IX and Grade XII exam- 
inations this year. 

(i) The front cover page of each 
booklet is to be used for the title 
of the examination and for general 
directions. At the bottom there is 
to be a box labelled “Candidate’s 
No.,” with the words underneath, 

‘in brackets, “For the use of ex- 
aminers only.” 

(ii) There are three types of 
directions to appear on the front 
cover page: (a) general directions 
applicable to all examinations with 
respect to the time allowed and the 
use of booklets; (b) directions with 
regard to the questions; and (c) 
directions applicable to the particu- 
lar examination only. 

(iii) The following general di- 
rections are to appear on all book- 
lets: 

(a) The total time allowed for 
this paper is three hours. Distribute 
this time to best advantage, reading 
the paper, answering the questions 
and reviewing the work already 
done. Do not spend too much time 
on any one question. 

(b) Do not write your name on 
this booklet. 

(c) All your work, rough or fin- 
ished must be done in this book- 
let. (All spaces provided in the 
booklets are labelled “For rough 
work” or “For finished work.’’) 

(d) Rough work may be done in 
pencil; finished work, except dia- 
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grams, should be done in ink. 


Teachers are asked to acquaint 
their candidates with this description 
of the question booklets, and to ex- 
plain to the candidates the meaning 
and purpose of tlie general directions. 
In this connection it should be noted 
that on the Grade XII examinations, 
in English especially, and to some 
extent in Social Studies, the three- 
hour period includes time for reading 
the questions, the number and con- 
tent of the questions having been re- 
duced accordingly. On the Grade XII 
Mathematics and Science examina- 
tions, however, many questions are 


asked, some requiring only a very 
short time to answer, and others re- 
quiring sustained work and thought. 
Here the candidate will spend nearly 
the full period in selecting questions 
and answering them. The Grade XII 
examinations in Latin, French or 
German call for no special comment. 
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The foregoing remarks will serve 
to explain the direction, ‘Distribute 
this time to best advantage.’’ Teach- 
ers should explain also the following 
matters to their candidates: 

(i) The objective techniques now 
in use on all Departmental exam- 
inations. 

(ii) The principle that the new ex- 
aminations are instruments for 
measuring achievement, not merely 
hurdles to be jumped, or tests to 
be “passed.” The new examinations 
differ from the old in much the 
same way as an eight-foot scale 
for measuring the candidates’ 
height in inches differs from a five- 
foot scale graduated in feet. No 
candidate is expected to “get all 
of the questions,” just as none is 
expected to measure 96 inches in 
height. Moreover, the “pass mark’ 
is determined statistically in rela- 
tion to the performance of the 
group of candidates as a whole. 

(iii) The fact that a candidate 
cannot forecast his final score on 
an examination by adding the 
Values assigned on the examination 
paper to the questions which he has 
answered correctly. That procedure 
may give his “raw score”; but his 
finally recorded score is a “‘trans- 
muted score” on a new scale from 
zero to 100. This process of trans- 
mution does not affect his rank in 
the group, but it does make it pos- 
sible and convenient to compare 
his standing in one subject with 
that in another, or with that on a 
previous or subsequent examina- 
tion. 

(iv) “Log” tables for Grade XII 
Mathematics will be distributed 
with the examination papers. 

(v) The foregoing principles 
and explanations apply to the Grade 
IX examinations; but these exam- 
inations have been constructed to 
occupy much shorter periods of 
time. 

Teachers will find the following 
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books helpful on the subject of ex- 

aminations: 

Statistics for Teachers: Tiegs and 
Crawford (Houghton, Mifflin Co.). 

The Use and Interpretation of High 
School Tests: Greene and Jorgen- 
sen (Longmans Green & Co.). 


UNITED NATIONS GOODWILL 

PROGRAMME for GOODWILL 

DAY, TUESDAY, MAY 18th 

In May, 1937, and again in 1938, 
the CBC broadcast a message from 
the children of Wales to the children 
of the world on Goodwill Day, the 
World’s Children’s Day, May 18th. 
Since the war there have been no 
international broadcasts for school 
children; but many schools in the 
United States and some in Canada 
have prepared programmes each year 
for Goodwill Day, some .of these in 
connection with the International 
Peace Garden in the Turtle Moun- 
tain Area in Manitoba and North 
Dakota. 

This year it is proposed that the 
schools of Alberta offer a_ special 
“United Nations Goodwill Pro- 
gramme” on Goodwill Day, Tuesday, 
May 18th, that will promote an un- 
derstanding of the principles of free- 
dom and goodwill for which the 
United Nations are fighting, and give 
our boys and girls an opportunity to 
express their hope for a better post- 
war world. A programme of this kind 
should be prepared as a school enter- 
prise or project, and will therefore 
require at least a month’s preparation. 
A bulletin of suggestions and direc- 
tions for this project has been printed 
and will be distributed to all schools 
early in April. 

Teachers will no doubt agree that 
no better enterprise could be chosen 
for elementary grades at this time. 
Intermediate and high-school pupils 
can take a leading part in the pro- 
gramme project through their activi- 
ties in Music, Dramatics, Art, Social 
Studies, Literature and Language. 
The programme on Goodwill Day will 
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be the culmination of four or five 
weeks’ planned activity, that should 
provide an educative experience of 
the highest social value. 


SPANISH 

Interest in Spanish is growing in 
this as in other Provinces. It will be 
possible to offer a high-school course 
in Spanish when competent teachers 
are available. Teachers who are in- 
terested should note that a beginner’s 
course in Spanish will again be of- 
fered at the Summer School this year. 


OPERATION OF SCHOOLS DUR- 
ING DEPARTMENTAL 
EXAMINATIONS 


In Circular C1-Ex.43, headed “Re 
Examinations, 1943,” which was sent 
out to all schools in March, principals 
of graded schools selected as centres 
for the Grade XII Examinations were 
advised that it would be permissible, 
as in previous years, to “dismiss 
students registered in non-examina- 
tion subjects of the High School 
Programme on Monday, P.M., June 
22nd.” 

The Department now finds, how- 
ever, that school attendance at town 
and rural schools has been very ir- 
regular during the year, mainly be- 
cause of the shortage in farm labor. 
For the same reason the opening of 
schools in the fall is likely to be de- 
layed five or six weeks. 

In view of these special circum- 
stances, the Department directs: 

That in all schools where the organ- 

ization will permit, classroom in- 

struction in non-examination sub- 
jects of the High-School programme 
be continued until June 30th. In 
certain schools of this group it will 
be possible for Grade IX and Grade 

XII candidates to write under the 

supervision of a junior teacher 

under the general direction of the 

Principal. Such an arrangement 

will leave the Principal and the 

other members of his staff free to 
carry on the regular programme of 
instruction. 
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Dogs vs, Children--Dearborn, Mich, 


(Reprinted from the Dearborn 
Teacher, January, 1943) 


According to a local newspaper, 
the local dogceatchers, of whom there 
are two, are not in entire agreement. 
The junior canine cop, whose salary 
is $2,320 a year, makes moan because 
although he catches more dogs than 
his ranking officer, the latter is paid 
$2,770. The two of them, for this 
annual $5,090, catch 4.8 dogs a day. 
Although it is not specified, we pre- 
sume that this means an eight-hour 
day, and a dogeatcher could hardly 
have homework. 


We have no criticism of these dog- 
catchers. We believe that they, like 
most normal people, desire the abun- 
dant life, security, and plenty of the 
four. freedoms. If dogs must be 
caught, and men must be employed 
for the purpose, then the men should 
be suitably and adequately paid for 
their work. 

But we cannot help wondering 
what there is about dogcatching that 
raises it to the importance of $5,090 
a year for two men, when people who 
are hired to teach the future citizens 
of democracy are hired for $120 a 
month, sometimes for a 10-month 
year, but until recently on a 38-weeks 
basis. One hundred twenty dollars a 
month for an A.B., $130 for an M. 
A., have been called princely salaries 
for a teacher. There are teachers in 
this state who get more, but there 
are many who get less. In District 
No. 7 the maximum salary as given 
in. the schedule is still below the 
senicr dogcatcher’s salary. 


We don’t profess to know the quali- 
fications of a dogcatcher’s job, but 
as yet we have not heard of any 
canine college where prospective dog 
dicks spend four years learning how 
to go about getting the salaries men- 
tioned. Before a teacher is entrusted 
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with the education of children—and 
many more than 4.8 (2.4 per indi- 
vidual) daily, he is required to have 
not only a degree, but qualifications 
of a high order. He has had to spend 
years and money in order to pass on 
to future generations what he has 
learned, in order that civilization may 
continue. Besides teaching what he 
has learned, he has, in recent years, 
had thrust upon him the duties of 
parents and home, of political func- 
tionings (gas and sugar rationing), 
of social training, of community 
charity, of countless smaller but no 
less important duties that properly 
do not belong in his field. Without 
home work in addition to his tour of 
duty he feels lost. And of late his 
burden in war work has become in- 
creasingly heavy, not to speak of the 
extra financial load he is required 
to assume in common with other citi- 
zens. 


Boiling this down to a few words, 
it is not that dogeatchers should have 
less, but that teachers should be suit- 
ably rewarded for the important work 
that they are expected or required to 
do. Taxpayers who buy services as 
cheaply as possible have no right to 
expect other than cheap service. If 
they are willing to pay their dog- 
catchers more than those who train 
the nation’s children, the nation is in 
a bad way. 

—Ellis Martin. 





The Home in the ONE thing of 
which we can be sure today. Keep 
it looking lovely and. comfortable 
for your own morale and as a 


pleasant thought for those who 
will soon return to it. 
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‘The Home of Personalized Service’ 
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The Ju-Sewice Education 





OF TEACHERS 


By DR. S. R. LAYCOCK 


Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Saskatchewan 


Y THE in-service education of 
teachers is meant that profession- 
al growth which takes place without 
their relinquishing their posts as 
teachers. 
The Need 


In both war and peace the in-service 
education of teachers is one of the 
most pressing problems which face 
individual teachers, teachers’ organ- 
izations, and government departments 
of education. It should also greatly 
concern boards of trustees, trustees’ 
organizations, and the general public. 


First of all, what sets teaching 
apart as a profession is not the pos- 
session of a Grade XII diploma nor 
yet a B.A. degree. These qualifica- 
tions are shared with many men and 
women of other professions and voca- 
tions. Rather it is the case that ANY 
profession is so designated because 
it possesses a distinctive body of pro- 
fessional knowledge and a distinctive 
set of skills which other citizens of 
the community do not share. This is 
the case with medicine, law, and 
dentistry. Teaching, therefore, is a 
profession to the extent that teachers 
possess professional qualifications 
which are unique to teaching. Judged 
on this basis a very large percentage 
of teachers can lay little claim to 
belong to the teaching or any pro- 
fession. 


Instead of having several years of 
professional training as in medicine 
and law, teachers commonly possess 
few qualifications beyond certain aca- 
demic requirements. The teacher’s 
strictly professional training has been 
crowded into a brief academic year. 
Many teachers now teaching were 
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trained in far less time than that— 
in three months or less. Now, in war- 
time, teachers are in many cases being 
sent out with a still lesser degree of 
training. The result of all this is a 
most unfortunate, vicious circle. As 
the teachers have little professional 
training the public does not regard 
teaching as a profession and because 
of the public attitude teachers are 
sent out with little professional train- 
ing. 

However, even if we had a two-year 
course in our normal schools and col- 
leges of education, the problem of 
in-service education for teachers 
would still arise for two reasons. First 
there is a body of professional know]l- 
edge and skills now available which 
cannot be mastered even in two years. 
Secondly new ideas in education are 
developing so rapidly as a result of 
changing social conditions and of edu- 
cational research that any teacher 
whose professional education was ob- 
tained five years or more ago is very 
much behind current trends unless 
he or she has taken definite pains to 
keep up to date. 

All teachers, therefore, are in need 
of in-service education—the young 
and the old, those with experience, 
and those who are beginning their 
teaching career. 


The Method 

It might as well be recognized that 
the individual teacher, left on his or 
her own will do little or no systema- 
tic study. It would be illuminating 
to know what percentage of the 
teachers of a Canadian province read 
three strictly professional books a 
year on their own—that is, other than 
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those they.use when pursuing an or- 
ganized professional course. Unfor- 
tunately it is often the senior and 
most highly paid members of the 
profession who do the least systema- 
tic study. Having arrived at the pin- 
nacle of the profession, they too often 
cease to grow. This is most unfortun- 
ate because the profession should be 
able to look to these individuals for 
inspiring leadership in the newer ideas 
in education. True, teachers can 
study systematically as individuals 
but the truth of the matter is that 
they don’t to any great degree. 

In order to promote the in-service 
education of teachers there are two 
bodies which separately and together 
can render great service. First of all, 
departments of education may make 
such regulations that teachers who 
have left normal school and univer- 
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sities are required to attend summer 
sessions or to take extra-mural work 
in order to qualify for permanent or 
higher certificates or in order to be 
allowed to teach certain subjects such 
as dramatics, shopwork, etc., in cer- 
tain types of schools. An enterprising 
department of education can do much 
in this field. 


However, the growth and develop- 
ment of its teacher-members should 
be as great a concern to a provincial 
teachers’ organization as legal pro- 
tection, salary status, or reform in 
the field of administration—impor- 
tant as these are. Only as teachers 
prove themselves to be in possession 
of truly professional knowledge will 
they be able to convince the public 
which controls the purse strings that 
they should be treated as members 
of a learned profession. 


The ideal study-group to promote 
the in-service education of teachers is 
the teachers’ local of the provincial 
organization. Indeed, the study as- 
pects of its activities should take a 
far greater share of its time than 
the business and social aspects. 


Unfortunately, again, the senior 
teachers of the province often ignore 
local meetings altogether or attend 
only at irregular intervals. 


What should the members of such 
a local study? It is suggested that 
a start be made by using a small 1942 
book which has been produced in 
Lincoln, Nebraska. It is Darlington 
and Skudler’s *“‘In-Service Education 
of Elementary Teachers’’. It is meant 
to be a teacher’s guide for the self- 
evaluation of her school. Its purpose 
is to give the teacher a point of view, 
a method of approach to thinking out 
her own school problems and to open 
up for her the large field of educa- 
tional implications, potential tech- 


*Darlington, M. W. and Skudler, R. A., 
“In-Service Education of Elementary Teach- 
ers”, Wekesser-Brinkman Co., Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, 1942, Price $1.50. 
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niques, devices, and. procedures .she 
might use to effect ways of genuine 
in-service professional growth for 
herself and for the improvement of 
her school. 


The material is organized into 
seven general sections each covering 
several smaller areas with a broad 
sampling of items under each. 

The first section deals with: ‘““What 
My School Should Do For Every 
Pupil’. The first subsection deals with 
the teacher’s philosophy of education. 
Here the teacher asks herself a series 
of furty questions designed to clarify 
in her own mind the principles she 
believes in and tries to attain and 
what her responsibilities as a teacher 
are. The second subsection deals with 
the development of desirable pupil 
characteristics under such headings 
as: skills I wish every pupil to de- 
velop, understandings I wish every 
pupil to have, attitudes I wish every 
pupil to develop, character traits 
I wish every pupil to have, and pupil 
attitudes of citizenship I try to de- 
velop. There are about one hundred 
items’ listed in this subsection and 
here, as elsewhere, there is a place 
for the teacher to check her own 
attitude against the various items. 

Section two deals with “The 
Kind of Teacher I Should Be,” 
and deals in some detail with 
the following: my philosophy of life, 
factors in a well-rounded person- 
ality (such as good health, pleasing 
appearance, pleasing manner, an alert 
and open mind), characteristics of a 
good teacher (qualities as a good dis- 
ciplinarian, a co-operative worker, a 
pleasing personality, and of good 
teaching techniques), professional 
fitness for teaching, professional 
growth of teacher (including princi- 
ples for evaluating growth), charac- 
teristics of my teaching procedures, 
my attitudes towards pupils, my policy 
in evaluating pupil progress, and my 
relationship to the community (social 
life in the ccmmunity, relationship to 
parents and fellow-teachers). 
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Section three deals with “Data I 
Should Have On Every Pupil’, 
Topics under this section include: 
purpose of gathering pupil data, ways 
of gathering pupil data, measuring 
and evaluating pupil status, what data 
the teacher should have on every 
pupil (school history, home and fam- 
ily pattern, socio-economic status of 
the family, marital status of parents, 
religion and church preference, sib- 
lings, parents’ attitude towards school, 
parents’ plans for pupils’ future, fam- 
ily talents and accomplishments, rec- 
reations and activities, cultural and 
educational resources of the home, 
physical and health status of the fam- 
ily), physical status and development 
(this is elaborated in considerable 
specific detail), mental and education- 
al development, personal and social 
development, pupil behaviour and 
cohditioning factors, personality dif- 
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ficulties and mental hygiene (possible 
reasons and solutions are given 
for such problems as timidity, in- 
feriority and _ insectrity, evasion, 
temper, tantrums, fear, showing-off, 
daydreaming, dishonesty, cruelty, 
bullying, sensitiveness, nervousness, 
etc.) 


The remaining four sections of the 
book deal with “Learning Experiences 
My School Should Provide”, “What I 
Should Know About My Community”, 
“The School Library”, “The School 
Plant”. At’ the end there is a list of 
books for enriching the teacher’s 
work. 


While this book could form the 
basis for a discussion group in a 
teachers’ local, it would be very valu- 
able for any individual teacher who 
would conscientiously evaluate her- 
self, her philosophy of education, and 
her teaching procedures in the light 
of the suggestions provided. Any 
teacher who has not had a refresher 
course during the past five years 
would greatly profit by the stocktak- 
ing which will be the result of using 
this book. In addition every beginning 
teacher would be helped in clarifying 
her own educational ideas, standards, 
and techniques. Older teachers who 
feel insecure because they fear they 
will be shelved for being out-of-date 
might well make a fresh start through 
the self-evaluation this book will give. 
Fortunately the book is somewhat 
more than a check list as there is 
sufficient explanatory material to 
give the reader a point of view. The 
greatest value of all will be that the 
teacher will be stimulated to study 
and read further in order to find 
answers to the questions which she 
will have raised in her own mind. 


It is suggested that, in addition to 
the above, the provincial teachers’ 
federation prepare, before the begin- 
ning of each fall session, outlines of 
five or six study courses for locals. 
These should include book references. 
These courses might be on such sub- 
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jects as Child Psychology, Mental 
Hygiene in the Classroom, Democracy 
in a World at War, The Teaching of 
Social Studies in Our Schools, The 
Teaching of Reading and Language, 
A Democratic Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, Classroom Problems in the 
Rural School, etc. 


As changes in the education of 
youth are likely to occupy a large 
place in public discussion both during 
and after the war it is suggested that 
secondary school teachers apply 
themselves to an intensive study of 
the needs of adolescents and of the 
revision of the high school curricu- 
lum. The following books would be 
useful: Cole, Luella, “The Psychology 
of Adolescence”, Revised Edition, 
1941, Farrar and Rinehart; Spears, 
Harold, “The Emerging High School 
Curriculum”, The American Book Co.; 
Thayer, Zachray and Kotinsky, “Re- 
organizing Secondary Education”, D. 
Appleton-Century Co.; Douglas, H. R., 
“The Education of Youth in Modern 
America”, The American Council of 
Eduéation, Washington, D.C. 


Among the recent books which 
would be of interest to elementary 
school teachers are the following: 
Morgan, John J. B., “Child Psychol- 
ogy”, Third Edition, 1942, Farrar and 
Rinehart; Tiegs, E. W. and Katz, B., 
“Mental Hygiene in Education’’, The 
Ronald Press, New York, 1941; Gates, 
Jersild, McConnell and Challman, 
“Educational Psychology”, 1942, The 
MacMillan Co.; Griffin, Laycock and 
Line, “Mental Hygiene—A Manual 
for Teachers”, The American Book 
Co.; Jersild, A. T., “Child Psychol- 
ogy”, Revised Edition, 1941, Prentice- 
Hall; Darrell, Donald, “Improvement 
of Basic Reading Abilities”, World 
Book Co., 1940; Horn, Ernest, “Meth- 
ods of Instruction in Social Studies”, 
Scribner & Sons, New York, 1937; 
Foran, T. B., “Psychology in the 
Teaching of Spelling”, Catholic Edu- 
cation Press, Washington, D.C., 1934; 
McKee, Paul, “Language in the Ele- 
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mentary Schools’, Revised Edition, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, 
1939. 


Build Well 


Because it is wartime, those who are 
left in charge of the schools must 
redouble their efforts to make them- 
selves worthy leaders of youth and 
of the community. As a definite part 
of their war service all teachers must 
strive to increase their own efficiency 
as builders of democratic ideals and 
habits. The war will be won by the 
nation which has the greatest spiritual 
resources,. These resources of the 
human spirit which we call morale 
are,as important as weapons. Indeed, 
technological advances are always, in 
both war and peace, the servant of 
values. It is for fundamental ideals 
and values that we fight, for it is not 
in technological skill that we have 
excelled Germany.. If we confine all 
our education to technical training 
we are in danger of losing both the 
war and the peace. In our present 
crisis. we, need to strengthen, not 
weaken, those institutions which de- 
velop and conserve values and ideals 
—the church, the school, and the 
home. To develop in our children 
clear conceptions of democracy and 
its meaning, habits of democratic liv- 
ing and of social co-operation and 
sound physical and mental health may 
be equally as important as fighting 
on the battlefield. Striving to learn 
how ‘best to develop the spiritual re- 
sources of our children ‘and of our 
communities may be more important 
to teachers than knitting for the Red 
Cross or selling war savings stamps— 
important as these are. 


As there are no slackers among our 
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airmen who daily brave the perils of 
the skies over Europe, Africa, and the 
Pacific, let there be no slackers among 
teachers to whom is entrusted during 
wartime the building of democratic 
citizens with healthy wholesome per- 
sonalities. Making ourselves better 
teachers of youth through thought, 
study, planning, and discussion is as 
vital to our country’s welfare as the 
training our men and women receive 
in army camps. We cannot justify our- 
selves as teachers unless our teaching 
is a real contribution to*-our coun- 
try’s welfare in this crisis. Doing the 
job we did before the war is not 
enough. We must do a much better 
job so that boys and girls acquire not 
only skills and knowledge but also 
high ideals of service to their fellows 
and to the fundamental values for 
which we fight. 


The in-service education of teach- 
ers has always been important. Today 
it is an urgent national duty. 


King Edward Hotel 
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Why Teach Mental Arithmetic? 


NE fine spring when the snow 
had melted and the roads were 

open for the first time in six months, 
the inspector called and tested my 
class in arithmetic. He put a set of 
familiar questions on the black-board, 
such as 17% plus 24 3/17 times 5%, 
and the answer to be divided by 3%. 
Out came the notebooks and a battery 
of pencils: went into motion without 
delay. I watched with satisfaction 
how the boys and most of the girls 
applied their rules without hesitation: 
when adding or subtracting find the 
common denominator, before multi- 
plying cancel all the fractions, and 
when it comes to division, invert and 
multiply. When the inspector had 


seen enough he said: ‘‘Next question: 
Add % and 1% and % and %.” 
Everybody bent down to write, but 
this time the: question wasn’t on the 


board. '*What was the first fraction 
again, please?’? asked ‘a boy in the 
front row. ‘‘Would you write it on the 
board, please?” suggested another. 
“Oh” said ‘the inspector “I don’t think 
we need’’'to write this one down. I'll 
say it again.’”? Everybody stared and 
a girl asked: “Can we use our pen- 
cils?” A long pause followed and the 
question’ had to be repeated once 
more. Another’ silence. I felt - very 
uneasy’ and not at all certain whether 
we in Northbrook had achieved the 
proper standard in arithmetic. After 
a number of’ foolish answers we were 
all greatly relieved whena student 
laughed ‘out loud: “Ha, it’s three.” 
I might have forgotten this casual, 
good-natured test in mental arithme- 
tic had I not specialized in shop-work 
soon afterwards. No teacher feels the 
neglect of mental arithmetic in our 
schools as much as'the shop instructor. 
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In many years, I have not had a 
school-day when I was not reminded 
of the fact that our students are 
strangely helpless when dealing with 
fractional measurements below twen- 
ty. Most boys are so bookish in their 
manner of calculation, that they will 
not look at a one-foot ruler when half 
of 1%” is required at the drafting 
table. They should know the answer 
off hand like 3 times 9 is 27. But as 
they learned no tables of fractions 
like multiplication tables, the next 
best course is to divide mentally first 
the 1 by 2. and then the % by 2. 
One half and. cone eighth are then 
added, answer %. This method ap- 
pears to be complicated when de- 
scribed in print;, but with one’s eyes 
on a ruler with % divisions, the calcu- 
lation can be, done by heart very 
rapidly, and the, answer may. be 
checked .by sight..A student who is 
proud of his high marks in mathema- 
tics and gets stuck with dividing 1%” 
by 2, as. happens. now. and _ then, 
rushes to his notebook with a red 
face, tears out a sheet of paper, calls 
for .a pencil, and then proceeds as 
follows:, first change, the improper 
fraction ..to a ;proper fraction, next 
multiply. with, %,.and finally cancel, 
and underline the proper answer. This 
behaviour struck me as being funny. 


| Philosophically Speaking: 7 


The most important thing in 
guidance is to develop in the youth 
a strong desire and determination 
to be something worthwhile that is 
sufficiently remote to be impossi- 
ble of-immediate realization. What. 
he wishes to be is relatively unim- 
portant so long as it is honorable 
and he is willing to make present 
sacrifices in order to attain it. 


\ —R. W. SELVIDGE. 








So one minute before twelve o’clock, 
when all the note-books had been 
packed away, I said: “Boys, I give 
you just one question; and when it 
has been answered correctly you may 
go home. Are you ready? Half of 
358?” Wrong answers were shouted 
right and left: “1%, 2%, 15, no, no, 
wait a minute: fifty-eight sixteenths, 
I mean twenty-nine sixteenths.” By 
that time the bell had already rung 
and I had to admit that this last 
answer was not altogether wrong. 
The proper school answer would have 
been: one and thirteen sixteenths. In 
drafting this is not convenient either, 
because counting 138 little 1/16 divi- 
sions on the ruler is a poor business. 
The draftsman works with greater 
ease if he says mentally: one and one 
half, and five sixteenths. His pencil 
will be at the 1%” mark and move 
five little 1/16 divisions to the right. 

T tried short quizzes of this kind 
in rural and city schools, in the north 
and in the south, and satisfied myself 
that mental calculation with small 
fractions is generally neglected. A 
shop teacher cannot help regretting 
this neglect. Ninety per cent of the 
measurements which occur during the 
daily routine of shop work, are sim- 
ple fractions below twenty; all dimen- 
sions shown on a piece of 9” by 12” 
drafting paper are smaller than ten; 
and most school projects, when 
drawn to scale, are sketched in half 
size or quarter size which continually 
involves the division of small frac- 
tions by two or four. There are sev- 
eral ways of teaching mental arith- 
metic; but leaving the question of 
method aside, for the time being, I 
shall give a number of practical prob- 
lems which illustrate the need which 
I have described, 

(1) A piece of 1” by 10” which is, 
as you know, 9%” wide when dry, 
has to be ripped in the middle. How 
many inches from the edge is the 
center line? (45 ins.) 

(2) A picture frame with a %” 
moulding and a %” rabbet to hold 
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the glass, has an overall size of 10” 
by 13”. What size of glass is re- 
quired? (9” by 12”.) 

(3) The roller of a rolling pin is 
9%” long and 2%” in diameter; each 
handle is 8%” long and measures 
%” at the smallest, and 1%” at the 
largest diameter. If drawn in half 
size, what would the dimensions be? 
(4%, 1%,15%, 7/16, % and 3/16.) 

(4) A turned ashtray-stand is to 
be 30” high. The base and the tray 
are each 134” in thickness when fin- 
ished. How long a piece will you have 
to cut for the leg, if you allow one 
inch for each dowel and %” at éach 
end for chucking the work in the 
lathe? (a piece 30%” long.) 

(5) Estimate the cost of lumber 
required to build. a foot-stool. The 
bill of lumber reads as follows: 4 
legs, 2” by 2” by 9” each, fir at 4c 
per li ft.; the 4 rails together, 1” by 
3” by 8’, cedar at 12¢ per bd. ft.; 
and the top 1” by 9” by 12”, cedar 
at 12c per bd. ft. (30c.) 

It is very amusing to observe how 
many students shun simple caleula- 
tions of this kind. They will rather 
rip a board just where they think 
the centre is liable to be; cut a pic- 
ture frame approximately true and 
then buy a larger size of glass, if 
the rabbet turns out to be a trifle 
larger than the nearest standard size 
of glass. They’d rather waste six 
inches of good hardwood instead of 
adding and subtracting a few inches 
before cutting their stock; and why 
estimate the cost of a foot-stool if 
everybody knows that Bill paid 30c 
for his last year? It is true we only 
allow our students half a day per 
week in the school shop, unless they 
specialize in technical subjects. Time 
is short and precious. However, we 
should not tolerate mental laziness in 
a school shop. As long as mental arith- 
metic is neglected in the ordinary 
course of school mathematics, the 
shop teacher will have to fill this 
gap as he goes along. 

—A SHOP TEACHER. 
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AIRPLANES AND MAPS 


Mercator’s flat projection of oceans 
and land masses still serves the ship- 
master, but the time has come to dis- 
card it for something that represents 
continents and directions less decep- 
tively. The reason is to be found in 
the long-range airplane. An airman 
guided only by a Mercator projection 
would follow a circuitous route to a 
destination on the other side of the 
earth. In flying from Washington 
to Tokyo the shortest route is not 
across the country to San Francisco, 
but northwest through Canada and 
Alaska, skirting Siberia and thus 
reaching Japan. ‘You fly north to 
the Orient, not west,”’ Ann Lindbergh 
put it succinctly. The reason is that 
the shortest distance between two 
points on the globe is not.a straight 
line but the are of a great circle. You 
would never guess from a Mercator 
projection that San Diego, Calif., is 
no nearer Japan than Minneapolis or 
that the shortest route to Moscow 
from New York lies through Green- 
land. 


The significance of the trans- 
oceanic airplane has not yet sunk in. 
Because all the long-distance naviga- 
tors from Columbus down sailed more 
or less east-west we have divided the 
earth into eastern and western hemi- 
spheres. The airplane forces us to 
think of northern and southern hemi- 
spheres because seven-eighths of the 
earth’s land lies north of the Equator. 
We are still sea-minded. 

The preparation of a correct flat 
map of the earth is a problem that has 
perplexed geometricians for decades. 
No perfect solution is possible. Equal 
angles and areas and correct distances 
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and directions cannot be shown simul- 
taneously on one flat surface. Dress- 
makers and tailors know this be- 
cause they must cut well-fitting 
clothes from flat patterns for rounded 
human forms. What we want in these 
days of the airplane is a pattern which 
will fit a globe fairly well if it were 
wrapped around it. Geographers have 
made such patterns, but school teach- 
ers have paid little attention to them. 
It is about time that some decisions 
were reached on the particular pat- 
tern that we ought to use. We cannot 
forever mislead children and. even 
college students with grossly inaccu- 
rate pictures of the world. 

“The New York Times,” 

* February 21, 1943. 
Editorial Page. 


INFORMAL GEOMETRY IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Stella Catley, Lacombe 


Considerable time is spent in the 
elementary school in dealing with 
geometric figures in enterprise work 
and in subjects such as art and arith- 
metic, yet seldom, if ever, is the op- 
portunity taken to give the child 
direct knowledge of these figures 
which would provide such an excellent 
basis for future work in geometry. 

To those who question the value of 
geometric training in our schools I 
would give a brief reminder of the 
need of such training in so many 
branches of war work, and in so many 
phases of everyday life, and of the 
fact that geometry originated as a 
practical science to solve problems 
such as surveying which confronted 
man. In fact, I challenge anyone to 
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eliminate the principles of geometry 
from their everyday life, be it in such 
a mundane task as packaging a gift, 
or in such a cultural activity as visit- 
ing an art gallery. 

Again, I anticipate a doubt in the 
minds of some; namely, whether or 
not the geometry in our schools is 
useful to the average student in solv- 
ing the problems that one encounters 
daily. My answer is that it was not, 
as long as the formal geometry of 
the high school was based on Euclid, 
a text written for advanced scholars; 
but that it is, under the courses which 
are now being taught, as they have 
been prepared with a genuine effort 
to suit the abilities and needs of the 
average high school student. And for 
those desirous of becoming specialists 
these courses provide an excellent 
introduction which should be followed 
by more specific and advanced train- 
ing. 

One cannot speak a language with- 
out a knowledge of the words of that 
language; similarly, it is useless to 
expect students to think geometrically 
unless we provide them with a knowl- 
edge of geometric terms. And that, I 
think, is where the elementary school 
can play a more important part than 
it now does in this field. In my lim- 
ited experience in teaching mathema- 
tics I have found that students often 
fail to solve a problem in algebra or 
geometry not because they cannot 
think, but because they do not un- 
derstand the terms of the problem. 
Without the necessary tools no job 
can be done properly, even the job 
of thinking. Teachers of Sociology, 
Economics, English and other subjects 
will agree with this, I think. 

What better time to begin forming 
the tools for formal geometry than 
when the child first begins working 
with geometric figures? The ball we 
ask youngsters to draw might just 
as well be called a circle, the end view 
of a box, a square. And when a dis- 
cussion begins about the clock let’s 
explain the fact that we are dividing 
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a circle into different parts. Besides 
learning the fundamental terms much 
intuitive -~work could) be, introduced. 
Comparing the size and\shape of fig- 
ures and objects, and discussing their 
position and distance in relation to 
others can easily be done by students 
in the elementary school and will 
give them a foundation for later work 
in geometry. 

Ballard, an English mathematician, 
has published an interesting set of 
booklets on “Informal Geometry”. 
These are intended for the lower 
grades and consist of exercises based 
on geometric figures with the aim 
of inculcating in the students a knowl- 
edge and recognition of form and 
pattern. Such material provides a 
splendid guide for the teacher and 
gives excellent suggestions as to how 
to achieve more informal geometry 
in the elementary school. However, 
opportunity for more work ‘of this 
type is constantly confronting the 
teacher, and with or without refer- 
ence books, the introduction of in- 
formal geometric training in grades 
prior to the high school should not 
present a difficult or artificial task 
and will certainly help to solve some 
of the problems that face the high 
school geometry teacher. 

(Note: As Miss Catley suggests, 
the training of spatial intuition in 
the elementary school has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves. Ideas 
like angle, parallelism, perpendicular, 
similarity, etc. can easily be exploited 
in ways that seem as yet largely un- 
tried. We should welcome reports of 
experiments of this sort. A.J.C.) 





USES OF MATHEMATICS IN 
SCIENCE 
By H. Dean Rolfsen, B.Sc. 
Raymond, Alta. 

One of the chief problems for the 
student in learning mathematics. is 
to see any use of practical value for 
the processes he is taught. Mathema- 
tics for him is an abstract topic in 
which he learns to juggle numbers 
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and other symbols. The teacher’s 
problem is to remove the mystery 
from the mathematics and show the 
student some use, some value, in the 
subject matter. We sometimes resort 
to telling him of the use he may 
make of his mathematics in years to 
come. But why not today? Surely we 
can find opportunities for linking 
mathematics to other courses, par- 
ticularly to the sciences. 

I believe if the student can use his 
mathematics, at least sometime, in his 
own work, he will feel that the strug- 
gle is worth while and that it has a 
use after all. 


The first opportunity presents it-- 


self in the mathematics for Grade IX 
as well as in algebra in Grade X. In 
each course certain formulas from 
physics are presented, which are to 
be used in transposition problems. Of 
course, the student can learn to do 
the problem even if he never knows 
what physical problem the formula 
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represents. But if he finds a simple 
meaning to his exercise, the mathe- 
matics takes on new life and he works 
to better advantage. 

Again, the topic of ratio and pro- 
portion occurs in almost all the math. 
courses. in high school. Here, there 
are applications to (1) Charles’ Law, 
(2) Boyle’s Law, (3) Chemistry cal- 
culation problems dealing with 
weights and volumes from chemical 
reactions, (4) empirical formulas in 
chemistry. 

In Grade XII algebra we can link 
up the first and second derivatives 
with motion problems in_ physics. 
What better problem is there than the 
formula for a free falling body, 
s==16t?, to show the meaning of the 
derivatives? Formulas for objects 
moving under other conditions also 
may be considered. 

It is even. possible to introduce 
some problems dealing with projec- 
tiles, a topic of considerable interest 
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at present. 

Then of course, physical problems 
where a rate of change is given, such 
as the cooling rate of a body, make 
good differential equation problems. 

In trigonometry, problems in vec- 
tors can be demonstrated in the class 
quite easily with a few weights and 
spring balances. Also, wave composi- 
tion can be linked up with the study 
of wave motion in physics. 


University Accelerates H.S. 
Teachers’ Training Program 


To help meet the emergency created 
by the enlistment of many teachers 
in the armed forces, the Faculty of 
Education of the University of Al- 
berta will continue the policy initiated 
in 1942 of accelerating its.program 
for training high school teachers. 
Graduates in Arts and Science, Com- 
merce, Agriculture or Household Eco- 
nomics, may enrol as candidates for 
the Senior Diploma and Interim High 
School Certificate; undergraduates.in 
these faculties and schools may enrol 
for the Junior Diploma and Interim 
Junior Certificate for the High School 
if they have’ completed one year of 
their university programs before the 
beginning of the accelerated session. 

The special training period will be- 
gin on May 17th. After lectures and 
observation and practice teaching in 
May and June, students in the ac- 
celerated course will join the regular 
summer session classes in July and 
August. Students successful in the 
mid-August examinations will-be au- 
thorized to accept teaching positions 
for the school year (September, 1943 
to June, 1944) but they will be re- 
quired to complete their teacher-train- 
ing programs in the July-August sum- 
mer session of 1944. The completion 
of the teacher-training program gives 
credit in four courses toward the 
Bachelor of Education degree. 

A reduced fee of $107.00 covers 
registration, tuition, library and dip- 
loma charges. Approximately one 
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quarter of the.total fee is payable on 
May 17th, at time of registration; 
one quarter on July ist, 1943: and 
one half at the beginning of the 1944 
summer session. 

Certificated elementary and inter- 
mediate grade’ teachers, who have 
completed the work of the first un- 
dergraduate year, will be excused the 
observation and practice-teaching as- 
signments of May and June and hence 
may complete the first half of the 
course in the regular summer session. 

All applications for registration and 
inquiries ‘concerning financial aid for 
teachers-in-training should be ad- 
dressed to the Registrar of the Uni- 
versity and all inquiries concerning 
the training program should be sent 
to the Dean of the Faculty of Educa- 
tion. 

There is a serious shortage of high 
school teachers. Undergraduates and 
graduates alike are urged to assist 
during war years in keeping the high 
schools of the province in continuous 
operation. 
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HE new Nazi decrees provoked a 
storm throughout the country in 
which teachers, clergy and parents 
joined in the greatest wave of protest 
which has swept Norway since the 
beginning of the German occupation. 


The Norwegian teachers decided 
that the new decrees must be resisted, 
cost what it might. Within a few days 
of the issue of the decree the quisling 
Ministry for Church and Education 
was astonished to find thousands of 
letters pouring into its offices from 
teachers all over the country, and all 
saying in effect the same thing: “We 
refuse to accept compulsory member- 
ship of the Laerersamband. We can- 
not conduct education along the lines 
laid down by the Nasjonal Samling.”’ 
Day after day the letters streamed 
in until, out of Norway’s 14,000 
teachers, over 12,000 had flatly re- 
jected the quisling decrees. 

Strong support for the teachers 
came from the Norwegian clergy. It 
was indeed the decree for the regi- 
mentation of Norwegian children 
which was one of the main causes of 
the dispute which led to the resigna- 
tion of all the bishops and deans of 
Norway, followed ultimately by the 
resignation of the entire clergy. In 
a letter of February 14 to.the “Min- 
ister’? of Church and Education, the 
seven Norwegian bishops made a 
vigorous protest against the decree, 
declaring that it was an attempt to 
separate the children from their par- 
ents and to break up “the. divine 
right of the home.’’* 


*The full text of this letter is given; 


in Norwegian Survey, March 6, 1942, 
entitled “The Crisis in the Norwegian 
Church and Schools.” 

The reply of the: Education De- 
partment to.the great protest move- 


ment of the Norwegian teachers was 
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The Fight of the Norwegian Teachers 
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to declare that resignation from the 
“Teachers’ Front” would be regarded 
as equivalent to resignation from the 
teaching profession, and that those 
teachers who had not withdrawn their 
resignations by March 1 would be dis- 
missed from their posts, would lose 
their pay and their pension rights 
and would be sent to do compulsory 
manual labour in Northern Norway. 
At the same time, fearing that the 
united opposition of teachers, parents 
and children would lead to the out- 
break of a national school strike on 
an even wider scale than that of Feb- 
ruary, 1941, the Department ordered 
the closing of all elementary and 
continuation schools throughout Nor- 
way for one month on the pretext 
of a “fuel shortage.” 


Manual Labour for 300 Teachers 


Faced by the threat of the loss of 
their livelihood and of subjection to 
harsh and insulting treatment, the 
teachers nevertheless refused to give 
way. When the time’ limit had passed 
it was found that only a handful of 
teachers had withdrawn their resig- 
nations, whereas, on the other hand, 
many more teachers, who up till then 
had maintained a passive attitude, 
had been awakened by the quisling 
threats to a realisation of what was 
at stake and had associated them- 
selves with the opposition. On March 
5, therefore, Orvar Saether was 
obliged to come to the microphone in 
Oslo to explain away. some of the 
“misunderstandings” which he said 
had arisen regarding the purpose of 
the Laerersamband and to make a 
new. appeal to the teachers to with- 
draw. their resignations: by. March 15. 
At the same time, he denounced the 
opposition as an “organised demon- 
stration against the authorities” and 
declared that a list of 300 teachers 
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who would be ‘shortly called. up for 
compulsory. manual labour ‘had al- 
ready been drawn up. During the 
following week the 300 were. actually 
arrested ‘‘as an example to the others” 
and sent to work for the Germans on 
the extension of the Northern Rail- 
way from Mosjoen to Bodoe. 


When the second time limit expired 
the position was still the same. The 
teachers’ opposition remained firm. 
Five days later, on March 20, the 
quislings, acting under German in- 
structions, inaugurated a series of 
wholesale arrests. In every county of 
Norway a prominent guislingite was 
invited to draw up a list of the most 
active members of the teachers’ op- 
position and to submit it to the county 
police authorities. In the case of the 
county of Romerike, for example, the 
quisling “County Leader” consulted 
witk the quislingite headmaster of the 
Eidsvold Gymnasium, Rector Voss, 
and between them they drew up a 
list of five headmasters and twenty- 
six assistant masters, This list was 
handed over to the County Police 
Superintendent, who then ordered 
the teachers to be arrested and taken 
to Grini Concentration Camp. 


To Concentration Camps 


In Oslo alone 290 teachers were 
arrested. 200 were arrested in Ber- 
gen; 100 in Trondheim; and nearly 
all of the teachers in Tromsoe. A 
number of the teachers were sent to 
concentration camps, particularly the 
notorious one at Grini, near Oslo, 
but others were sent direct to places 
at which they were put to hard 
manual labour. A number were sent 
to work at the Brekstad Aerodrome, 
side by side with Russian prisoners 
of war, there to endure the appalling 
privations which are a feature of the 
treatment of all Russian prisoners in 
Norway. Quisling, in a speech, gloat- 
ingly remarked that “since they were 
so fond of Bolshevism they could now 
find out what it was like to share the 
conditions of their Bolshevik friends.” 
Elderly teachers who were considered 
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“only fit for light work’ were. set to 
cleaning out German barracks. 

As more and more’teachers were 
arrested, the feeling of the Norwe- 
gian people grew to fever pitch. 
Demonstrations took place in every 
town and village when the police and 
Gestapo men arrived to take the 
teachers away. Crowds of parents and 
children followed them to the railway 
stations, cheering them enthusiastical- 
ly and shouting words of encourage- 
ment. 


By the end of March some 1,300 
male teachers had been arrested, 
while even the quislings did not dare 
to claim that by that time more than 
500 out of the 14,000 Norwegian 
teachers had joined the Laerersam- 
band. 


The Teachers’ Declaration 


Meanwhile, the “fuel holidays” 
were over, the Easter holidays had 
come, and everyone was asking what 
would happen when the schools were 
due to reopen on April 9, the Thurs- 
day ftoilewing Easter. The quisling 
Education Ministry was by this time 
thoroughly alarmed at: the tremen- 
dous united front which had been 
created by the arbitrary conduct of 
the Nasjonal Samling and the Ger- 
mans. On April 8 the Ministry an- 
nounced that some of the schools 
would reopen on the following day. 
No teacher would be forced to join 
the Laerersamband, it was said, but, 
on the other hand, every teacher who 
resumed instruction in the schools 
would be regarded as “automatically” 
a member of the Laerersamband, 
while those who refused to sign an 
acknowledgement of their member- 
ship would receive no salaries. 
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The teachers resolved to continue 
their educational work without sal- 
aries rather than give way to the 
conditions imposed upon them. 

On April 9, in all the schools at 
which education was resumed on that 
date, a remarkable demonstration 
took place. As the children assembled 
in the classrooms each teacher, before 
beginning the day’s lessons, read out 
to the pupiis in his or her class the 
following declaration—-a manifesto 
of faith and courage which is likely 
to occupy a historic place in the an- 
nals of the teaching profession: 

“On February 9 the Norwegian 
‘Teachers’ Front’ was established. 
I handed in my resignation because 
I was of the opinion that member- 
ship of the Front would lay upon 
me duties which my conscience 
would not allow me to fulfil. I am 
still of that opinion and have re- 
cently sent the following declara- 
tion to the School Board: 

“*] maintain my protest against 
membership of the Norwegian 
“Teachers’ Front.’’ I must at the 
same time, out of loyalty to my 
calling and my conscience, declare 
that I desire to continue to teach 
in accordance with the wishes of 
my pupils and their parents. I ask 
that this he made known to the 
higher authorities.’ 

“T made this declaration because 
to be‘a member of the Norwegian 
‘Teachers’ Front’ and to teach are 
two different things. For the same 
reason I am unable to recognize 
the Ministry’s view that anyone 
who teaches is thereby a member 
of the ‘Teachers’ Front.’ ‘Each 
child’s soul that we unfold is a 
new province for the country,’ says 
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one of our dearest national songs. 
We teachers, together with the 
home and the Church, have the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that this un- 
folding takes place in Christian 
love and understanding, and in 
harmony with our national and 
cultural traditions. 


‘We have been entrusted with 
the task of giving you children that 
knowledge and training in thorough 
work which is necessary if you are 
to receive full and many-sided de- 
velopment as human beings, so that 
each one of you can take his or her 
place in the community for the 
benefit of himself and others. We 
have been given this calling by the 
Norwegian people, and the Norwe- 
gian people can call us to account 
for it. We also know that the sum 
total of the knowledge and working 
capacity which a country disposes 
of are the greatest and most dur- 
able of all its sources of wealth. 
It is our duty to protect those 
values. We would be untrue to our 
vocation if we did not devote all 
our energies to the service of this 
task, especially in this period of 
affliction through which we are 
now living. Every restriction on 
the activity of the school under- 
mines the foundation on which our 
people’s future must be built. 


“The teacher’s vocation, how- 
ever, is not only to give the chil- 
dren knowledge. He must also teach 
the children to believe in and desire 
that which is true and just. He is 
therefore unable to teach anything 
which is in conflict with his con- 
science without betraying his call- 
ing. Anyone who does so is com- 
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mitting a wrong both against the 
pupils whom he should lead and 
against himself. That, I promise 
you, I shall never do. I will never 
ask you to do anything which I 
consider to be wrong, nor will I 
teach you anything which in my 


opinion is not in accordance with 
the truth. As hitherto, I will let my 
conscience be my guide, and I be- 
lieve that I will then be in agree- 
ment with the great majority of 
the people who have entrusted me 
with my educational duties.” 


Ill. THE WEAPON OF TERROR 


ERHAPS one of the most impres- 

sive things about the teachers’ 
declaration was the note of comrade- 
ship which it struck between the 
teachers and the children. The chil- 
dren of Norway, too, have learnt 
during the past eighteen months, in 
the hard school of experience, to 
value and to fight for many things 
which years of instruction in ‘“‘Civics” 
might not have made them appreciate 
so well. The part they have played in 
the Norwegian struggle for freedom 
alongside their parents and teachers 
is described more fully in a later 
section of this survey. 

Although instruction was resumed 
at a number of schools on April 9 and 
the following days, there were many 
schools which did not reopen. This 
was due to two reasons. Firstly, in 
some of the towns, especially the 
larger ones, the majority of the 
teachers had been taken away to con- 
centration camps and forced labour. 
Secondly, the Germans had stepped 
in while the schools were closed and 
taken over a large number of them 
for the quartering of the German 
soldiers who were being brought to 
Norway as reinforcements against the 
possible danger of an Allied invasion. 
In Oslo, all schools except one have 
been requisitioned in. this way. This 
no doubt explains why the quisling 
Education “Minister,” Skancke, said 
in an interview published in ‘“‘Fritt 
Folk” on April 10 that “so far only 
259 pupils had returned to the schools 
in the whole of Oslo, but that it was 
hoped that this would be increased to 
three to four hundred, as they had 
sufficient teachers for that number 
of pupils’! 
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Meanwhile, the Norwegian parents 
had joined in open protest against the 
action of the quislings. Towards the 
end of March letters began to pour 
in to the Education Department from 
all over the country supporting the 
attitude of the teachers and protest- 
ing against the plans for the compul- 
sory mobilisation of children for 
labour service. In one day alone, 
86,000 letters reached the Education 
Department, nearly all bearing the 
personal signatures of the writers. 
Day after day the letters poured in, 
until eventually over 200,000 Nor- 
wegian parents had joined in this 
great protest movement. 

The Gestapo Enters 

Thoroughly alarmed at the growing 
strength of this fourfold united front 
of teachers, clergy, parents and chil- 
dren, “Minister-President” Quisling 
ran to his German master Terboven 
to ask him to intervene and crush the 
opposition with his Gestapo terror 
apparatus. Terboven was only too 
ready to help. By this time he too had 
become alarmed at the rising spirit of 
resistance which came at a dangerous 
moment when many reports of com- 
ing Allied offensive action were 
bringing encouragement to the op- 
pressed peoples and creating nervous 
apprehension amongst their oppres- 
sors. In a speech at Oslo on April 21, 
the second anniversary of his appoint- 
ment as Reichskommissar for Norway, 
Terboven declared: 

“The resignation of the Nor- 
wegian teachers who are opposed 
to us must be regarded as a‘strike, 
but a strike is an attempt to disturb 
public order and thereby threatens 
the interests of Germany. and. the 
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security of the German Wehrmacht. 

This matter is no longer an internal 

Norwegian affair because I am 

obliged to protect German interezts 

in Norway. I am prepared to do 
this duty with all necessary stern- 
ness and determination.” 

Even before that speech was made, 
however, Terboven had given his or- 
ders to the Chief of the S.S. and 
Gestapo forces in Norway, “S.S. 
Leader and Police General for the 
North,” Rediess. The teachers’ re- 
sistance was to be broken at all costs. 
Those who had been arrested were 
to be forced by the utmost use of 
physical and mental torture to recant 
and submit to the rule of the New 
Order. 


The Gestapo Intervenes 


Rediess ordered that 700 of the 
arrested teachers should be picked 
out and submitted to all the brutali- 
ties that his terror agents could de- 
vise. The 700 were to be brought 
together at the military encampment 
at Joerstadmoen in the Gudbrandsdal. 
The majority were brought from 
Grini Concentration Camp, where 
they had already been subjected to 
particularly harsh treatment, with a 
ten-hour working day seven days a 
week and stiff gymnastic exercises in 
addition. On March 28 they were 
summoned before the German Camp 
Commandant and told that they would 
be given until the 30th to withdraw 
their resignations from the Laerer- 
samband. On the 30th they were sum- 
moned- again to hear a threatening 
speech from the Commandant, who 
told them, amongst other things, that 
“if they thought a bunch of filthy 
Norwegian school teachers could set 
themselves in opposition to the New 
Order in Europe they were making a 
big mistake.’’ Only four out of be- 
tween five and six hundred teachers 
yielded to the ultimatum—and two 
of these were suffering from com- 
plete mental and physical collapse. 
The remainder were ordered to get 
ready to be moved to another camp. 
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On the following day they were 
taken in buses to Lysaker railway 
station and packed into unheated 
cattle trucks, which were locked and 
boited. The train journey lasted 
twelve hours, during which time no 
food was given to the prisoners and 
they were shivering in 8 to 10 degrees 
of frost. The German Gestapo men 
in charge of the transport behaved 
throughout in a brutal and insulting 
manner. There were no lavatories on 
the train and only once during the 
twelve-hour journey were the teach- 
ers allowed to leave the train—strong- 
ly guarded by men armed with auto- 
matics. 

The train arrived at Faaberg Sta- 
tion in the middle of the night. The 
teachers were immediately lined up 
on the platform and, hungry and 
worn out as they were, they were 
marched at the double to Joerstad- 
moen, a distance of some three miles. 
The road. was slippery and. many of 
the teachers were carrying rucksacks 
and parcels. Those. who lagged or slip- 
ped down were urged on with blows 
from rifle butts and the harsh voices 
of their guards shouting constantly, 
“On! On!— Faster! Faster!’ One 
man collapsed completely and had to 
be put into a car. When they reached 
Joerstadmoen they were immediately 
put into unheated barracks, in spite 
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of the fact that they were hot and 
perspiring from the forced march. A 
few hours later they were aroused 
and given food—for the first time for 
twenty-six hours. Some other prison- 
ers had been brought from other parts 
of the country, so that a total of 700 
were gathered together at Joerstad- 
moen. 

Terror Regime’ at Joerstadmoen 

Here the teachers were put into the 
charge of S.S. men and subjected to 
a course of treatment which was de- 
liberately aimed at breaking them 
physically and spiritually. They were 
wakened at 6 o’clock each morning, 
and after a slice of bread for break- 
fast were put to hard gymnastic exer- 
cises at the double. Those who col- 
lapsed were given additional punish- 
ment exercises later. Elderly teachers 
received the same treatment as the 
others. 

In one of the exercises the teachers 
were compelled to crawl on their 
stomachs through icy slush with their 
hands behind their backs. One group 
was ordered to crawl in this way be- 
hind the camp latrines. 

After four to five hours’ exercises 
of this type, the teachers were set to 
work under the command of S.S. 
soldiers, who exercised their ingenu- 
ity in inventing fantasic and mean- 
ingless tasks such as clearing away 
snow with pitchforks, broom handles 
and dish cloths, or even with the 
bare hands. Another task was to 
carry stacks of wood from one place 
to another and. then back to their 
original place. In the afternoon they 
had fresh gymnastic exercises at the 
hands of S.S. soldiers, who would 
suddenly take a few minutes’ break, 
leaving their victims in some particu- 
larly difficult, position which they 








were forbidden to change until they 
received a fresh order. 

Everything took place at the tempo 
of German military field drill, nearly 
always at the double, and under the 
relentless pressure of loud-voiced, 
bullying instructors emitting a con- 
stant stream of threats and curses. 
For men many of whom were unac- 
customed to hard physical exercises 
this regime would have been a severe 
strain under the best of conditions. 
The conditions were, however, the 
worst imaginable. The barracks were 
icy cold, cheerless and inadequately 
furnished. The food was totally in- 
sufficient. Each teacher was allowed 
1% |b. of bread, % oz. of margarine 
and a little jam each day. For break- 
fast and supper they had coffee sub- 
stitute and skimmed milk to drink. 
The mid-day meal consisted almost 
invariably of potato or bean soup. On 
only two occasions during their fort- 
night’s stay did they have solid food: 
fish once and meat once. 

The teachers were subjected to 
mental as well as physical pressure. 
They were forbidden to talk to each 
other when they were working or 
exercising—-they were even forbid- 
den to smile at each other. All com- 
munications with the outside world 
were forbidden. No letters or food 
parcels could be received, and the 
camp was surrounded by watch-tow- 
ers, searchlights and barbed wire. 

(To be continued.) 
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AST month we mentioned the im- 

portance of vitamin C in good 
nutrition, and the amounts necessary 
for different ages. Just to refresh 
your memory, the amounts required 
are 70-75 mgs. for adults, and 30 
mgs. for children under one year, 
while the amount increases to 80-100 
mgs. for adolescents. 


Now for the best sources. Orange 
juice is tops in vitamin C, and while 
it varies with the variety and the 
season of the year, and storage, the 
average value for vitamin C is 50 
mgs. per 3.5 ounces, or a small glass. 
So the average serving of orange juice 
supplies.considerably more than half 
the daily requirements for adults. 
Vitamin C in citrus fruits is more 
stable than in many other fruits and 
vegetables. For this reason canned 
orange, juice suffers very little loss 
of its vitamin value. Orange juice 
which has been allowed to stand in 
the refrigerator loses very little, if 
any, of its vitamin value. 


Grapefruit and lemons are com- 
parable in value to oranges in this 
vitamin, though grapefruit seems to 
lose a little if canned, or allowed to 
stand. 


Tomatoes are one of the most valu- 
able food sources of vitamin C, since 
they are usually cheaper than the 
citrus fruits. Tomatoes and tomato 
juice have from one-half to one-third 
the vitamin C content of orange juice, 
and tomato juice shows very little 
loss of vitamin C when stored in 
covered containers in the refrigera- 
tor for four days. 

Raw cabbage is a very rich source 
of this vitamin, a serving of raw cab- 
bage used in salads will supply ap- 
proximately 60 mgs., thus placing 
cabbage in the top rank with citrus 
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fruits. Care must be taken, however, 
to prevent exposure to air. This means 
that cabbage for salad must be pre- 
pared just before using. Since vita- 
min C is readily soluble in water, 
there is considerable loss when cab- 
bage is cooked, so if this vegetable 
is used as the main source of vitamin 
C it should be served raw. Fortunate- 
ly, the vitamin value is well retained 
with winter storage of cabbage. Let- 
tuce is not nearly such a rich source 
of vitamin C as cabbage. 


Spinach, turnip greens, and cauli- 
flower all contain even more vitamin 
C than cabbage. When cooked, they 
may lose as much as 50% or more of 
their vitamin C content. For this rea- 
son, they. should be eaten raw when- 
ever possible, and should be given an 
important place in the diet when 
citrus fruits are not available. 


Vitamin C, because it is very un- 
stable, must be handled with great 
care, if it is to reach the table. It is 
easily destroyed when exposed to air, 
and so fruits and vegetables should be 
stored in a cool place, and should not 
be sliced or prepared ahead of time. 
It is readily soluble in water, so vege- 
tables should not be left standing in 
water to crisp. And if cooked, they 
should be cooked in a small quantity 
of water, while any water left from 
cooking should be used in soups and 
sauces. Soda is destructive to vitamin 
C, and so should not be used in the 
preparation of vegetables. 


Frozen fruits and vegetables show 
very little loss of vitamin C, but if 
allowed to thaw and stand, there is 
rapid loss of the vitamin. When cook- 
ed, they lose their vitamin just the 
same as other foods. Canned fruits 
and vegetables compare favorably 
with the fresh product. With dried 
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fruits and vegetables, little of the 
vitamin is retained. However, with 
the newer methods. of dehydration, 
possibilities are much greater. 


Now You Tell a Few 


“Traditional ballads come to us by 
being pasted down from father to 
son”’. 

“Queen Elizabeth was unmarried 
and so died without hairs.’’ 

“Alexander Mackenzie then went 
to London to studying scurveying.” 

“Tn India the people are beer above 
the waist”. 

“At Glace Bay the coal is father 
down.” 

“If the triangle has equal sides, it 
has equal angels,’ 

“Louisburg. -was taken by troops 
from Massitutious.” 

“Halifax was founded when Crom- 
well sailed into Chignecto Bay.” 

“When Browning is hard to under- 
stand, he explains his meaning in the 
back of the book.” 

“Diphtheria’| can be avoided but 
perennials are very dangerous.” 

“Canon Jaw has to do with the 
artillery.” 

“Anyone may baptize provided he 
has the right in tension.” 

“The pioneers ploughed the snow 
till they got threw.” 

“Gasoline must ibe kept in a mental 
tank.” 

“Nathan Strauss was the father of 
babies.” 

“Fire drills are good in an immur- 
gency.” 

“The ruler of India is Mahap Ma- 
ganti.”’ 

“Chile is a stripe down South Am- 
erica.” 

“The parts of a tooth are the root 
and the intestines.” 

“Drifting means following the vain 
of gold.’ 

— J. P. MARTIN, Halifax, N.S. 
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This Spring Have a 


STABER 


History Making 
PROT-N-IZED 
CREAM PERMANENT 


Rich creamy tonic oils steamed direct- 
ly into the hair ... to give a more 


beautiful and lustrous wave .. . it 
lasts longer. Positively permanent. 
All colors, types and textures of hair 
. » . and hair heretofore considered 
impossible to permanent. Your com- 
plete satisfaction guaranteed. 


Styles direct from our main salon in 
Hollywood, California. 
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$2 ** $2.95 
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Hollywood Luxury Oil Shampoo. 
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10047 101A Avenue, Edmonton 
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Empress and 
Carlton Hotels 


Calgary’s Two Popular 
Priced Hotels 


Dining Room Service 
Telephone in Every Room 
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M1141 — M4651 
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Does 2 pseey coal 
Shape our ends 
It’s one of life’s 
Profoundest riddles. 
But there’s certainly 
No question, friends, 
That bread and potatoes 
Shape our middles! 


The Gardiner Stationery Co. 
Commercial Stationers 


Khaki Brand Carbon Papers, Bond 


and Mimeograph Papers. 


Recreation Building 
Edmonton 


A. Sultan at. odds with his. harem 
Thought of 4 aan he could scarem; 
He tk ht him a mouse, 
oose' in the’ house, 
Thus starting the first harem-scarem. 


Joe. (handing over a bi 
notes): ‘Well, wife, now 
struck oil, I want you,to have some 


Set it 





decent clothes.” 


Mrs. Joe: “I’ve worn decent clothes 
all my life. Now I’m going to dress 


like. other women.” 


Where visiting teachers DINE and meet 


their: friends, 


The SHASTA 


Completely Remodelled and Modernized 





Said the skunk when the wind 
changed: “Tt all comes_ back to me 


now. 


ROYAL PORTABLE AND 
STANDARD TYPEWRITERS 


Rebuilt Typewriters — All Makes 
THE PHILLIPS TYPEWRITER 
Co., LTD. 
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10114 100th St., Edmonton, Phone 27532 
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OKEs + 


“Your sister is spoiled, isn’t she?’ 
“No, that’s just the perfume she 








St. Peter and St. Thomas Aquinas 
were having a golf game one heaven- 
ly day. St. Peter’s first drive was 
right up to the cup for a hole in one. 
St. Thomas, brandishing his celestial 
club, stepped up to the tee and drove 
a hole i in one, also. 

“All right,” said Peter, ‘‘now let’s 
cut out the miracles and get down to 
wor 


THE FINEST QUALITY DRY 
CLEANING, PRESSING AND 
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CHINESE ADVERTISING 
“High Class. Tailor. Respectable 
Ladies May Have Fits Upstairs.” 


“The doctor said I’d be on my feet 
in a month.” 

“Was he right?” 

“Sure: but he knew about my 
tires,” 


Muckleston’s Beauty Parlor 
and Barber Shop 


Phone 10328 
27651 Edmonton Jasper, Ave. 





“Now, children,” said the teacher, 
“I want you to watch this experiment 
carefully, and you will learn a valu- 
able lesson.” 

She then held up a glass containing 
a quantity of pure water and another 
containing a small quantity of whis- 
key. “See,” she said, “I will put this 
earthworm in the waters watch it.” 
The worm seemed quite ar 

“Now,” she continued, atch as 


~T transfer it to the whiskey. ” As soon 


as. the worm: touched the: whiskey it 
rolled over and died. 

“Think hard, children,” she con- 
tinued. “What lesson does this teach 
us? 

After 4 moment Johnny raised his 
hand. “I know, .teacher,’’ he said. “If: 


OPTOMETRIC SERVICES 
J.-J. BUTCHART 


Optometrist 
Telephone 22181—Optical Dept. 
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you have worms you hed better drink 
whiskey.” 





A Customer: “Why do you have 
S a. as your trade mark? You’re 


” or: “Well, if it hadn’t been for 
an apple, where would the clothing 
business be?’ 


COMPLIMENTS OF 
D’ALLAIRD’S LTD. 


LADIES’ READY-TO-WEAR 


10140 Jasper Ave. -. Edmonton 





A teacher called for sentences using 
the word “‘beans.” 

“My father grows beans,’ said the 
bright boy of the class. 

“My mother -cooks-~ beans,” 

from another — 

Then a third piped up: 

“‘We are all human beans.” 


came 


don small boy had just started 

ool, and after a week..he said: 

ummy, the teacher asked me all 
ian you and daddy, and if I had 
any brothers and*sisters.”’ 

‘I am_ glad to. see her, taking so 
much interest replied the mother. 
“What did you tell her?’ 

“T said I was an only child.” 

“And what did she ‘say: to that?” 
asked the. mother.. 

“Oh, just ‘Thank Heaven’!” 


On going into the cowshed, the 
farmer was — we to find his new 
hand, a town L, giv ing one of ee 
cows a drink from her milking pail. 

“What ‘are ye doin’ that for? 
demanded. 

“Well,” explained the: girl, “the 
milk seemed pretty thin to me, so I 





When in Edmonton 


Shop at 
-WOODWARD’S 


A policy of merchandis- 
ing. which assures you of 
honest consistent every- 
day values that save you 
money. 





thought I’d better put it through the 
process again.’ 





The keeper of the local inn, which 
had a reputation for its very strong 
brew, was awakened at midnight by 
a loud knocking on the front door. 
Puttin re head out the window, he 
shoute 


“Go aii’ You can’t have anything 
to drink’ at ‘this hour” 


‘Who wants anything to drink?” . 
was the response.’ “I left here at 
closing, time without, my crutches.’ 
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Local News 


TO SECRETARIES AND PRESS CORRES- 
PONDENTS NOT HEARD FROM: 


Please let us have the names and ad- 
dresses of your Local and Sub-local officers, 
noting which of these has custody of your 
official charter or certificate. 


For publication in any issue of the Maga- 
zine, press reports should be received by 
A.T.A. office not later than the 20th of the 
preceding month. Please limit length of 
items to 75-100 words. 


—_ rr 0 ir 


ANDREW 


The Andrew Sub-local met at the Andrew 
school on February 27th. Mr. J. Huculak 
was appointed as delegate representing this 
Sub-local at the A.G.M. Mr. A. Fedoruk 
gave a report on our representatives on the 
Provincial Executive of the A.T.A. for the 
year 1948-44, Mr. J. Tomashawsky, coun- 
cillor for this Sub-local, gave his report 
on the proposed salary schedule. A lively 
discussion followed. On a motion it was 
decided that we reject the salary schedule 
as proposed on February 18, 1948. The next 
meeting was set for March 27th at 1 p.m. 
in Andrew. 


CALMAR 


A meeting of the Calmar Sub-local was 
held on March 2nd. Previous to the business 
part of the meeting several interesting 
movie films on Consumer Co-operation in 
Sweden were shown to the teachers. Mr. S. 
A. Mastalish was chosen as delegate to 
represent the Sub-local at the Easter Con- 
vention. Following the meeting a lovely 
lunch was served by Miss D. Halberg, Miss 
L. Engberg and Miss A. Washeeta. 


CHAUVIN 


The Chauvin Sub-local met at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sorenson on March 27th. 
Discussion was centred around salary sched- 
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ules, delegate for the Easter Convention and} 
the possibility of a Sub-local track meet. 
Mr. Gunn was chosen as delegate to the 


convention. It was decided to discuss the 
track meet more fully in the next meeting 
which was arranged to be held May 8th. 


CLOVER BAR 


At the regular meeting of the Clover Bar 
Sub-local -held in the Masonic Temple on 
Saturday, March 6th, Miss Montgomery, 
from the University Extension Library spoke 
to the teachers on Canadian poets and the 
war. After speaking of the function of the 
poet to interpret the spirit of his age and 
to inspire to better things, she read a num- 
ber of poems by writers representative of 
the whole of Canada. Among these were 
“The Unknown Soldier,” by B. V. Cormack; 
“Britain 1941,” by N. A. Benson; “Far 
Horizon,” by Clara Bernhardt, and many 
others. Miss Montgomery referred to The 
Alberta Poetry Book, The Canadian Maga- 
zine, and urged her hearers to become bet- 
ter acquainted with Canadian poets and 
poetry. Resolutions for the coming Easter 
Convention were discussed and drafted. An 
interesting program for our next meeting 
on Saturday, April 8rd, at 10.30 a.m., has 
been arranged. Don’t miss it. Regular 
monthly meetings are held at 10.30 a.m. 
in the Masonic Temple on the first Saturday 
of each month. 


CROW'S NEST PASS 

On Wednesday, February 24th, members 
of the C.N.P. Local met in Coleman under 
the chairmanship of Mr. H. Allen. Mr. H. 
Allen, Coleman, and Mr. McEachern, Belle- 
vue, were elected as delegates to the South- 
Western Alberta Teachers’ Convention 
Executive. Mr. Allen quoted statistics relat- 
ing to a questionaire which had been circu- 
lated amongst all teachers of the Local. 
Some discussion took ce and since this 
business dealt with the educational pro- 
grammes tobe presented at our meetings 
it was of vital importance’ to our organiza- 
tion. Messrs. T. D. Baker and L. A. Daniels 
were nominated candidates’ for the presi- 
dency and vice-presidency of the A.T.A, 
Delegates elected to attend the A.G.M. were: 
Mr. Hoyle, Miss Bogusch and Miss Dibblee. 
Following the meeting a buffet lunch was 
served at the Grand Union Hotel. 
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W. J. STEEL—Fiorist 


Specialists in Fine Flowers and their 
Arrangement 


Store: Elks Building, 116 7th Ave. W. 
Calgary 
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EDSON 


Meeting of the Edson Local Executive 
was held at Mrs. Hellekson’s residence at 
Styal on February 138th. Mr. G. C. French, 
principal of Edson school, was nominated by 
the executive as Geographic Representative. 
Mr. Stonehocker was chosen as delegate to 
A.G.M. The salary agreement with the Ed- 
son Divisional Board was signed by presi- 
dent and secretary. A_ resolution from 
Stony Plain Local was discussed and sup- 
ported. It was also decided at the meeting 
that we attempt to hold a Fall Convention 
at Edson, due to transportation and ac- 
commodation difficulties. 





The regular monthly meeting of the 
teachers of the Edson Local was held in 
the Home Ec. room on March ist. The 
greater part of the meeting dealt with the 
reading and discussion of correspondence. 
Miss M. McKinley was. nominated as our 
delegate to the Annual General Meeting in 
April. After a discussion on the Fall Con- 
vention a majority of the members were in 
favor of holding the next Convention in 
Edson. Coffee and doughnuts which were 
served by Miss S. Sellwood and Miss Mc- 
Kinley were enjoyed by all present. 


FAIRVIEW 


A:T.A, Sub-local met at the home of Mr. 
E.. EB. Oliver on March 6th. Mr. C. Masur 
reported on the decision made at the recent 
Fairview Local. meeting to collect $1.50 
from each member to help reimburse the 
Vegreville teachers. A motion to reopen 
salary negotiations with the Divisional 
Board was approved. Other business in- 
cluded: A decision to support’ Mr. Baker 
. and Mr. H, Melsness as President and Vice- 
President, respectively, of the Provincial 
Executive; and nomination of Mr. McEachern 
of High Prairie as Northwestern Representa- 
tive onthe “A.T:A: Executive." Mr. EE.” E: 
Oliver was chosen as delegate to the Easter 
Convention. The gruup was entertained by 
Mrs. Lundblad, who gave an instructive 
talk on Physical Training, following which 
a delicious lunch was served by Mrs. Oliver. 
The next meeting will be at the home of 
Miss Thompson. 


FAUST-KINUSO 

The March meeting of the Faust-Kinuso 
Sub-local was held in Joussard on March 
18th, at the home of Miss Evanuk, with 
eight members present. Items of business 
were (a) Reading.of.the.President’s News- 
letter; (h). Amendmients to Bylaws read 
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and considered. After the business meeting, 
a@ visit was made to the school. Among visi- 
tors present were five Sisters from Joussard 
Mirsion; and. parents of the children. Enter- 
tainment consisted of songs, choruses and 
dances and culmination of enterprises._ Div. 
I—Japan; Div. 1i—Arabia; and in Div. I1I— 
A Tonette quartette. Later Miss Evanuk 
served a delicious chicken supper, and an 
enjoyable evening was spent with cards and 
music until train time. 


GLENDON 


The Glendon Subh-local met on March 27th 
for their regular meeting. The main discus- 
sion centred about the February cheques. 
The group felt a wrong interpretation of 
the present schedule had been made, It is 
too bad more democratic methods could 
not be followed in dealing with teachers 
who have the delicate task of implanting 
democratic ideas in the minds of school 
children. The discussion on the Festival and 
other spring activities had its enthusiasm 
slightly dampened by the foregoing discus- 
sion. Our next meeting will be held on 
April 17th. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 

On Saturday, March 6th, the regular 
monthly meeting of the Grande Prairie 
Sub-local was held at the Grande Prairie 
High school. During the meeting Mr. G. 
Freebury reviewed a book entitled “Dr. 
Ryerson.” Mr. H. Melsness led a. discussion 
on ways and means to lead pupils to speak 
and write correct English. Many helpful 
suggestions were given. Mrs. Baker gave a 
talk on gases used in wartime, and. she 
listed means to prevent lasting effects from 
them. Plans were made for the April meet- 
ing which will be held in St. Joseph’s School. 


HIGH PRAIRIE 


The High Prairie Sub-local met in the 
Grade Two room on Saturday, March 13th. 
Business meeting was brief. Mr. MacEachran 
gave a report on the new Salary Schedule 
that has been drawn up for the Division. 
At the close the members enjoyed lunch 
at the home of Miss Willison. 


MARWAYNE-STREAMSTOWN 


The Marwayne Streamstown Sub-local 
meeting was held in Marwayne on March 
6th. Mrs. Spence and Mr. Peterson were 
appointed to arrange for at 
the Festival. The Committee for arranging 
the Festival Programmes were Mr. McCall,: 
Miss Easton, Mr. Peterson, Mrs. Spence, Miss» 
Hagen. and .Miss .Henderson. All festival 
entries are to be in the hands of the Sec- 
retary by May 5th. The Councillor’s Report 
was given by Mr. Peterson. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Marwayne on April 16th 
at 2 p.m. 


MEDICINE HAT 

A meeting of the Medicine Hat Sub-local 
was held at the home of Miss Stella Mack 
on Saturday, March .6th. Salary. schedules 
were discussed and. delegates were appoint- 
ed for the Easter Convention. The library 
committee is to meet with Inspector Walker 
sometime in May. Tea was served by Miss 
Lillian Dempster. The next meeting will be 
held -in- Toronto Street Schools 


PICARDVILLE-BUSBY 

The regular »meeting of the Picardville- 
Busby Sub-local was held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Watson of Picardville on 
March 12th. A report of the February 20th 
meeting of the Sturgeon Local Executive 
was. given by. our..councillor, Mrs, .Hunter.~ 
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A thorough discussion of the resolutions and 
proposed by-law amendments for the A.G. 
M. took place. The remainder of the meeting 
was devoted te the planning of the pro- 
fessional work which is being carried on 
by the Sturgeon Local. The next meeting 
will be held at Picardville on April 2nd. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Monthly executive meeting of Rocky 
Mountain House Local held Saturday, March 
6th, at Rocky, discussed mainly resolutions 
to be sent to the A.G.M. Three resolutions 
were approved, duplicates of two of these 
being received from Rocky Mountain House 
Sub-local, and Benalto-Eckville Sub-local. 
The resolutions embodied urging of pay- 
ment of a cost-of-living bonus to all teach- 
ers, negation of the proposal that teachers 
in Alberta teach after June 30th of this 
year, and the third from the latter Sub- 
local, that attendance at Sub-local meetings 
be made compulsory. The executive favored 
support of its own nomination of Edgar 
Nelson as district representative. Further 
information was to be sought from Mrs. 
K. J. Deverell, Stettler, secretary of Fall 
Convention, regarding payment of Fall Con- 
vention assessment. 


SMOKY LAKE 


Smoky Lake Executive meeting was held 
last month in the Smoky Lake Hotel. The 
following Sub-locals were represented: 
Smoky Lake, Radway, Thorhild and Vilna. 
President Kolotyluk wondered why New- 
brook, Bellis and Waskateneau’ councillors 
were absent. It is essential that all Sub- 
locals have. their. representatives .at these 
meetings—either councillors themselves or 
their substitutes. Reports were submitted 
that Study Groups were organized in the 
following ub-locals: Vilna, Warspite, 
Smoky Lake and Radway. The Sports Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Mr. Wm. 
Strashak of Spedden is to meet somefime 
this month for the purpose of planning a 
program for the Divisional Track meet 
which is to he held in May. The Vegreville 
Fund collection is not completed and the 
delinquent members are to be notified once 
more. All the represented Sub-locals were 
in favor of having the Fall Convention in 
Edmonton but on a smaller scale. The high- 
light of the meeting was the adoption of 
the Smoky Lake Salary Schedule for the 
year 1943. Mr. Styra, the chairman of the 
negotiating committee, Mr. Samoil, the sec- 
retary-treasurer, with Mr. Kolotyluk the 
ex-officio member, went through the sched- 
ule very carefully. In short, the minimum 
of $900 has been reached with substantial 
increase in increments over the present, year. 
The nominees for the Provincial Executive 
were Mr. T. D. Baker and Mr. L. L. Kost- 
ash. The delegates to the Easter Convention 
sre as follows: Mr. G. Kolotyluk, Smoky 
Lake;' Mr. A. Styra, Radway; Mr. J. M. 
Repka, Vilna; Mr. S. Radomsky and Mr. N. 
Samoil, Thorhild, They are to serve on the 
H. Curriculum, Salary, Finance, Resolu- 
tions and Community Service committees 
respectively. Superintendent H. A. Kostash 
informed the Executive that he wishes to 
have a divisional staff meeting sometime 
in May, for the purpose of putting the 
finishing touches on the year’s work as 
well as reorganizing it for the forthcoming 
year. 


SPRUCE GROVE-STONY PLAIN 

The fourth meeting of the Spruce Grove- 
Stony Plain Sub-local was held in the Stony 
Plain High School on February 4th, with 
Mr. Nordon presiding. A lively discussion of 
proposed resolutions for the A.G.M. and 
suggestions of nominees for the executive 
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offices of the A.T.A. forthcoming election, 
comprised the business part of the meeting. 
FoHowing adjournment lunch was served 
at the home of the Misses N. Lyons and E. 
Lechelt. 


STONY PLAIN 


The Stony Plain Executive met on Feb- 
ruary 6th in the A.T.A. chambers for the 
purpose of discussing proposed resolutions 
to be sent to the A.G.M. and to make 
nominations and pledge support to the new 
“‘would-he” officers of the A.T.A. Executive. 
Mr. Bichenlaub read the pronosed salary 
schedule of the Stony Plain Division. This, 
however, he informed the group, was due 
for some slight alterations. After the Execu- 
tive made some suggestive amendments to 
this schedule, the discussion was tabled 
for the March meeting. The Executive of 
the Stony Plain Local met on March 6th to 
continue discussion of the Divisional Salary 
Schedule. Mr. Eicherlaub, with the help of 
Mr. Reynolds, explained the new schedule 
as proposed by the Board. All teachers will 
be circularized with the two schedules and 
then will be asked to pledge their vote 
for either one as the Board has given the 
teachers the option of selecting one or the 
other. The first schedule was negotiated by 
the Negotiating Committee. The Salary 
Schedule discussion was tabled. Further 
business concerned Resolutions for the 
A.G.M. and Nominees for the A.T.A. Execu- 
tive. The next meeting was called for 
March 20th. 


STETTLER 

It was decided that the Stettler Local 
support Dr. Sansom and Mr. Melsness for 
President and Vice-President respectively in 
the forthcoming election. A Salary Negotiat- 
ing Committee was formed. It was also 
decided to support Mr. D. Ure as the. Dis- 
trict Geographical Representative, and that 
all the teachers be notified of_this. Stettler 
Local is in favor of omitting Locals’ names 
from the ballots but not from The A.T.A. 
Magazine. Due to gas rationing, music 
festivals and sports days were voted down 
for the duration. As collections of the 
Vegreville’ strike levy have not been sat- 
isfactory, .the secretary was instructed to 
re-write the delinquents. Several resolutions 
to the Annual Gencral Meeting were drafted. 


STURGEON 

The third meeting of the Sturgeon Local 
was held’ at 11 a.m. on February 20th in 
the A.T.A. office. Most of the meeting was 
taken up with the discussion of the General 
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Convention. Mr. Barnett and Mr. Tom Baker 
attended the meeting. It was decided to 
send Mr. Corneliuson as the representative 
to the General Convention. The members 
then reconvened after a short lunch period. 
The latter part of the time was spent on 
the following: a discussion of compulsory 
attendance at the Fall conventions; the 
institution of negotiations with the Sturgeon 
Board re. a Cost of Living Bonus; the 
reading of the resolutions sent in by the 
Sub-locals. These are to be incorporated into 
resolutions to be presented to the A.G.M. 
The laggards in the payment of the levy 
toward the Vegreville strike are to be con- 
tacted again. The Professional Work at- 
tacked by our Local is going on apace and 
is to be returned from the Sub-locals by 
April 1st. The Sturgeon Local Executive 
desires to go on record as supporting the 
nominations of Mr. Tom Baker for President 
and Mr. Harold Melsness for Vice-President. 


SUNDRE 


The regular March meeting of the Sundre 
Sub-local was held on March 20th at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. T. Halvorsen. The 
Community Concert in aid of the Red Cross 
was discussed and last minute details set- 
tled. The main discussion for the evening 
was the teaching of mathematics with par- 
ticular emphasis on fractions, The next 
ane is to be held in Sundre on April 

7th. 


SWALWELL 


The regular meeting of the Swalwell Sub- 
local was held in the High School on Thurs- 
day, March 18th. Eleven members were 
present. After a short business meeting those 
present spent an enjoyable hour playing 
games. The evening ended with lunch served 
in the Home Economics Room. 


VERMILION 


The regular meeting of the Vermilion 
Sub-local was held at the Elks’ Hall on 
March 20th. Miss May Nugent was chosen 
as delegate to the convention. It was 
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reported that this Sub-local had paid up 
one hundred per cent for the Vegreville 
Strike Levy. It was decided to hold no 
further meetings until after Easter. 


WEMBLEY 


The Wembley Sub-local held its last two 
meetings on January 9th and February 13th. 
The January meeting consisted of an 
interesting discussion on “How to Teach 
Social Studies” conducted by the Misses 
Shirley Carter and Rhoda Patterson. We 
also chose Miss R. Patterson for our dele- 
gate to the Easter Convention. Our resolu- 
tion was a plea for cost-of-living bonus. 
The February meeting was well attended and 
everyone responded ably to the question 
box. This aroused several lively discussions 
and much information was gained from our 
sincere president Mr. Rigby. The March 
meeting is to be a discussion on ‘‘Provincial 
Education versus Dominion Education.” 


WILLINGDON 


The Willingdon Sub-local held its March 
meeting on the 18th at 2 p.m. in Willing- 
don. There was a record attendance. Topics 
discussed were: the A.G.M., Community Serv- 
ice and commendation of the salary sched- 
ule. Plans for the April meeting were 
made. Then a delicious lunch was served by 
members of the Willingdon staff. 


FOR SALE—Yule and Kendell, INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE THEORY OF STATISTICS. 
cag Price. Apply Neil M. Purvis, Royal- 

ies. 
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